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DO YOU RIDE OR ARE YOU 


"Start your two-horse riding cul- 


FARMING AFOOT? 


you travelling >? Do you belong to 





tivator," was the advice you read | 
last week in "Suggestions for June | 
Farm work." | 

We hope a bigger per cent| 
of Progressive Farmer readers | 
are adopting this advice this year | 
than ever before. Consider what | 
the farmer gains who is cultivating | 
his crop with such improved im- | 
plements---as those shown in the'| 
picture: (1) he is saving time, (2) | 
he is saving labor, (3) he is doing | 
better work than he ever did in the 
old one-man, one-horse, and one- 
furrow way, and (4) he is saving | 
himself. Sweeping two rows at 
the time, he can cultivate his entire 
crop within the time when it should 
be cultivated, while the season is 
yet in the ground. He leaves be- 
hind a long double trail of clean 
fresh earth, and the young roots, 
left feeding themselves fat under 
_the uniform, moisture-holding dust- 
mulch, are giving the crop rich col- 
or and rapid growth. How much 
more has been done when night, 
comes! And as for the farmer 
himself, who has been riding in- | 
stead of walking, what a difference | 





work ! 


the infantry or the cavalry? If you 
are spending these warm June 
days walking up and down each 
row two, or three, or four times be- 
fore you can leave it for the HEX, 
it is a good time for you to do a 
lot of good thinking. And if when 
might overtakes you, it finds you 
feeling that you have not done half 
"as much as you wanted to do that 
day and finds you also feeling too 
tired to do anything but rest, hadn't 
you better do some thinking and 
change to more progressive and 
profitable methods? Think upon 
these things. 

The time is at hand when more 
and more of our Southern farmers 
should get out of the infantry, quit 
farming afoot, and join the rapidly 
recruiting army of cavalry farmers 
who do their work faster, better, 
and easier, by means of more 
horse-power and machinery. 








in his feeling after the big day's} horses do what one man and two 
There is money lost and 
much time lost each and every time 
a man does anything a machine 
might do or that two men and two 


the 


horses with 
might do. 


right 


In the modern march of progress- 
ive farming in the South, how are 


He fights enough who obtains the 
victory.—Duke of Alva. 


machine 





I had rather men should ask why 
Cato had no statue than why he had 
one.—Marcus Porcius Cato. 








WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THIS WEEK’S 
PAVER. 


Alfalfa in Crab Grass : 

Buckwheat and Rye for Chickens.......... 

Cotton Acreage for 1908 

Fertilizers for Peas 

Farming in the Philippines, Chas. M. Conner... 1 

Farm Questions Answered.... 

Fertilizer for Sweet Potatoes 

Garden Notes 

mow to Live One Hundred Years........... 

Live Stock Breeders Should Organize, A. 
French 

Old Farming and the New, W. Savell.... 

Practical Farm Questions Answered 

Plantine Peas for Seed, Chas. M. 

Plow-Handle 

Poultry Questions Answered by Uncle Jo.... 

Suggested by Last Week’s Paper 

Two Opportunities for North Carolina Farmers. . 

What’s the News? 


Scherer.... 


Talks 


IN THE PAPER THIS WEEK. 

If you merely skim this week’s paper you are 
going to miss something that you ought to get. 
There’s a whole page (page 2) of timely practical 
farm questions answered by Professor Massey. 
Possibly the very thing you wanted to know is 
right there, or possibly on page 1 where he takes 
tp some important things suggested by last week’s 
paper. 

The answers, and short-cuts on pages 
4 and 5 will be found to have unusual interest. 
How to sow millet and turnip seed through a 
grain drill, when to put nitrate of soda on cotton, 
Setting cash without cotton, more about silos, 
and how to dehorn calves, are a few of the topics 
that are pointedly handled. 

Mr. French pushes vigorously on page 10 the 
Plea for a North Carolina Live Stock Association, 


letters, 


While on every other page of this week’s paper | 


there are live topics that no progressive reader 
should overlook. 


2 | er 


2} for June 2nd in regard to tenants. The fact is, the 


Comments Suggested by Last Week’s Paper. 


Successful Farming With Tenants.—Mr. Scher- 
makes some excellent suggestions in the issue 
| Whole system of tenant cropping in the Cotton 
Belt is wrong, and a loss to land-owner and ten- 
|} ant alike. 

If a man has more land. than he can work with 
his own means, he had better sell it or let it grow 
up in pines than to parcel it out in the usual way. 
But if the large tract was divided into smaller 

| ones, and decent houses and outbuildings placed 
lon each, so that a respectable man could rent it, 
there might be a great change. Then if the rent- 
the 
course of rotation to be adopted, and what 
part of the expenses are to be borne by land- 
lord and tenant, and the tenant assured that so 
|long as he farms right his tenancy will be per- 
| manent, there would be hope for the South. A 
similar system is in use in Maryland. Forty-two 
farms of the McKinney estate in Queen Anne 
County, Md., are occupied by intelligent farmers, 
and these farms have been improved greatly in 
| productiveness while rented, and the late owner 
and organizer became a millionaire since the war 
|; at farming only. But so long as the cotton farms 


ing is accompanied by an agreement to 


as 


just 





| have only cabins for negroes and a little log hovel | 
for the mules, a respectable tenantry cannot be} 
| had, and the land will never improve under the 
annual cropping system. | 

The example of the millionaire cotton farmer, | 


James Smith, of Georgia, shows what a man of 
| business energy can make in cotton farming where 
| the improvement of the land is kept in view. Mr. | 

Smith has built up his immense plantation by de-| 
| grees under his own supervision, and not by put- 

ting croppers in to grow weak cotton to bear the | 
in the fall. It is a great pity that men| 
he means in the South cannot see the great oppor- 


| market 


tunities that are afforded in business-like farm- 
ing. 
J 

Saving Clover Seed.—The purchase of clover 
seed from men who it well, has 
spread more vile country than 
anything else, and Mr. Clarendon Davis gives 
good advice. If a farmer will get and sow per- 
fectly clean red clover seed, no matter what the 
price he has to pay for extra cleaning, and will 
then grow clean clover and save his own seed, he 
will avoid the bringing in of foreign weeds that 
infest so many fields. One man in Virginia wrote 
me that his land has gotten so infested with the 
narrow leaf plantain that he cannot 
at all. He all of the plantain in the 
clover seed bought without inspection. In 
getting clover seed, if you are not well versed in 
weed seeds, you had better get samples and send 
them to the Experiment Station for examination, 
and never buy from a sample that is not clean. 
Better pay $10 a bushel for than to 
have foul seed given to you. Take the advice of 
Mr. Davis and grow your own clover seed. 


BJ 


do not clean 


weeds over the 


grow clover 
got 


he 


seed 


clean seed 


and 


says 


Double Treble Your Corn Yield.—Mr. 
Crowder that his corn crop has doubled 
through reading The Progressive Farmer. If he 
and others who read our paper will presevere in 
methods advised, and will carefully breed up the 
productiveness of their corn and rid of barren 


get 


| plants, he will not only double the crop but treble 


it. There is certainly some improvement in corn 
in North Carolina, but far slower than it should 
be. In 1903 the average of North 
Carolina had advanced from 12 bushels per acre 
to 14.7 bushels, and in 1904 to 15.2 bushels, and 
in 1906 to 15.3 bushels, while South Carolina had 
advanced from 9 bushels per acre to 12 bushels 
in 1906. But Maryland in the same time had ad- 
(Continued on 9.) 
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PRACTICAL FARM QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








Many correspondents will find their questions | 


answered under this head, although their letters| dressing for any crop, and especially for peas, 


are not printed. These we are compelled to omit | 
so as to get in more answers. Sometimes the 
same question is asked by more than one cor- 
respondent, and one answer is made for all. Read 
them carefully and you will often find your ques- 
tion answered before you ask it. 


J 
FERTILIZER FOR CHUFAS AND SORGHUM. 


For chufas use about 300 pounds acid phos- 
phate, 50 pounds nitrate of soda and 50 pounds 
of muriate of potash per acre. For sorghum, 300 
pounds acid phosphate, 100 pounds nitrate of soda 
and 25 pounds of muriate of potash per acre. 
Chufas do very well as a catch crop for hogs to 
root. On your land you should use some potash 
with the acid phosphate for peas, 300 pounds to 
25 pounds or more of muriate of potash. Then 
in your farming so arrange the crops that you 
will bring in peas frequently and you wil] not 
need to buy fertilizer for every crop planted. 


& 
RESEEDING CRIMSON CLOVER. 


A correspondent writes that he has four acres 
of crimson clover, which he wishes to turn under 
and sow peas, waiting till the clover is ripe, and 
wishes to know if the clover will reseed itself. 
If the clover is turned under when dry and the 
seed are ripe, it will be turned rather too deeply 
for the seed to germinate. But I think that he 
might sow the peas and mow them for hay and 
then turn the stubble later and thus bring the 
seed where they will germinate, and may per- 
haps get a stand in this way. But if the seed 
germinate when the peas are sown it is likely 
that the peas will smother the clover out. 
Clover seed deeply buried will keep unsprouted a 
long time and will grow when brought to the 
light. I once cultivated a farm that had gotten so 
seeded to red clover by plowing under the second 
crop in the fall for the next year’s corn crop 
that I rarely failed to get a stand of clover in 
plowing for wheat after the corn. 


& 
HOW TO FERTILIZE FOR COWPEAS. 


I would advise for cowpeas a mixture of 300 
pounds of acid phosphate and 50 pounds of the) 
muriate of potash. Kainit is the most costly 
form in which you can buy potash, as it contains | 
only 12 per cent of potash and you have to freight | 
88 per cent of useless matter. Muriate costs more | 
per ton, of course, but it has 50 per cent of pot-| 
ash, and you will get as much potash in twenty- | 
five pounds as you will in 100 pounds of kainit. 
Qne hundred pounds of kainit then would give) 
you but twelve pounds of potash per acre. The)! 
fifty pounds of muriate will give you twice as} 
much or more, and your soil needs potash. The} 
2—8—2 and the 3—-8—3 are neither of them | 
suited for the pea crop, as the small amount of | 
nitrogen would hardly do any good, and, in fact, | 
is not needed, while the percentage of potash is} 
far too small. You can sow peas in your section ; 
from the last of May to the last of July. 


& 
MANAGING COWPEAS ON SANDY SOIL. 


G. W. B. (page 4, May 28th) proposes to plant | 
rather thin sandy land in peas and apply 200 
pounds per acre of 2—-8—2 fertilizer. That is, 
he will apply four pounds of nitrogen, costing | 
eighty cents, that will hardly have an appreciable | 
effect, and is not needed by the crop, and four | 
pounds of potash per acre while the peas will de-| 
mand far more and will draw on the deficient | 
store in his sandy soil for it, and, with the excep- | 





tions of the organic matter that may be left in| added, would give much the largest yield? 


the soil in the roots, he will leave the land poorer | 
than before. If on the other hand he applies 300 
pounds of a mixture 8 per cent phosphoric acid 
and not less than 5 per cent potash he would have 
twenty-four pounds of phosphoric acid and fifteen 
pounds of potash that would give the peas a far 
better growth and would enable them to do far 
more nitrogen fixing for the succeeding crop. 
That sandy soil that only makes fifteen bushels 
of corn per acre is badly in need of humus, and 
if the entire crop of peas is taken off and no ma- 


nure that might be made from feeding them, re-| 


turned to the land, he will still have sandy soil 
that will not make much, if any, more corn than 
before, and he will then come to the conclusion 
that peas do not improve the soil. The 2—-8—2 


| sweet potatoes, in addition to stable manure put 
| down in the furrow, 400 pounds acid phosphate 


fertilizer at rate of 200 pounds per acre is a poor 


which demand phosphoric acid and potash abun- 
dantly at hand if they are to do all that they 
should do for the land. And the removing of a 
pea crop from the land without returning the 
humus-making manure that they would make if 
fed, is an awfully slow way to improve poor land. 


Bd 
TO GET RID OF SHEEP SORREL. 


The best way to get rid of sheep sorrel is to 
make the land strong enough to grow something 
better and smother out the sorrel. It grows on 
acid soil where other plants of better character 
will not thrive because of the acidity. But the 
acid in the sheep sorrel does not come from the 
soil, as it is the result of the carbon assimilation 
by the leaves from the air. But the plant will 
abide acid conditions in the soil which make it 
difficult to grow clover and other legumes. The 
remedy is liming the soil to restore its alkalinity 
so that the legumes will thrive to such an extent 
that the sorrel is crowded out. With a good rota- 
tion of crops and plenty of legumes with an occa- 
sional light dressing of lime, there will be no 
trouble from the sheep sorrel. In a pasture, the 
best way to get rid of it is to encourage the 
growth of grass and clover. Give the land a 
dressing of lime and thoroughly mix it in the 
surface by running the smoothing harrow over re- 
peatedly. Then give the grass a top-dressing of 
raw ground bone meal every spring, and you will 
soon get such a growth of grass that the sorrel 
will have no chance. 





BETTER LEGUMES THAN SWEET CLOVER. 


Messrs. Editors: I see that melilotus or sweet 
clover is spoken of favorably in other sections of 
the country; what can you say of it for North 
Carolina as a soil-improver? I am told that it 
grows better on road-sides and unprepared land 
than in the fields. T. B. KUYKENDAL. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Melilotus alba, commonly known as sweet clo- 
ver, Bokara clover and perhaps by other names, 
grows as a weed all over the country, at least 
from Pennsylvania South. If cut before getting 
too woody it may make fair forage, but it is not 
needed in the South where we have so many bet- 
ter forage plants. Cowpeas, velvet beans, hairy 
vetch, burr clover, and crimson clover are all far 
better than sweet clover. It certainly grows fine- 
ly along roadsides, and I have seen great masses 
of it on every vacant lot in West Philadelphia as 
tall as one’s head. The only valuable use for the 
plant is that the soil in which it grows becomes 
inoculated with a bacterium that will also live on 
the roots of alfalfa, and this soil can be used to 
inoculate a field for alfalfa. But burr clover will 
also inoculate the land for alfalfa, and as a soil- 
improver, is worth far more than sweet clover. 
We have too many better legumes in North Caro- 
lina to bother about this weed. 





FERTILIZER FOR SWEET POTATORS. 


Messrs. Editors: A friend recommends for 


and 200 pounds cottonseed meal. The Southern 
Ruralist recommends to a subscriber: Acid phos- 
phate, 200 pounds; cottonseed meal (bright), 200 
pounds; nitrate of soda, 40 pounds; sulphate of 
potash, 60 pounds. Which of the above formulas 
are the best? My friend who recommends the 
first is a good farmer, and generally makes good 
crops of potatoes; yet the Ruralist claims their 
formula should yield 200 bushels to the acre. Is 
it not probable that the first formula, with potash 


My friend also advises putting the stable ma- 
nure and other fertilizer in the furrow, the soil 
| being well mixed up with it, the furrow then cov- 
ered and allowed to stand a month and then set- 
ting out the vines on top, as the potatoes made 
from vines will yield a larger crop and will keep 
| better during the winter. 
| My land is deficient in vegetable matter or hu- 
mus. J. L. BERG. 
Richland Co., S. C. 


Your friend’s advice in regard to sweet pota- 
toes was very erroneous. Sweet potatoes do not 
need the heavy nitrogenous application he advises, 
but do need a liberal application of potash. A 


will give you an abundance of nitrogen for the 
crop, and the cottonseed meal would simply in- 
crease the vine growth without a proportional ef- 
fect on the crop of roots. Without the stable 
manure, the advice of the Southern Ruralist is not 
bad, but with the manure, you will not need the 
cottonseed meal. Still I would use the acid phos- 
phate and potash more liberally, and I think the 
formula of the Ruralist contains an undue per cent 
of nitrogen, while it has an abundance of potash. 
Having stable manure in the furrows, I would use 
simply 400 pounds of acid phosphate, 14 per cent, 
and the 60 pounds of sulphate of potash, high 
grade, or even fifty pounds, I am of the opinion, 
would be sufficient. Your soil being deficient in 
vegetable matter, the manure will be better than 
the cottonseed meal. Leaving out potash would 
be a serious mistake with the sweet potato crop. 
If you use good manure, not merely straw soil- 
ed with droppings, and as well rotted as possible, 
and use it liberally, I believe that you can make 
a heavier crop with the fertilizers I mention than 
with the formula of the Ruralist. I do not be- 
lieve that a farmer should be satisfied with 200 
bushe®S of sweet potatoes per acre. I knew one 
man near Washington, on the thin sandy soil of 
Howard County to make double that crop with 
the city stable manure in the furrows and the acid 
phosphate and potash on top of the manure. 
There is, no doubt, that cuttings of the vines 
Planted in June will make better potatoes, and po- 
tatoes that will keep better in winter than the 
early spring plants. W. F. MASSEY. 





MANY ANSWERS IN BRIEF. 


If fertilizer is to be applied to cotton during its 
growth, the best time will be just as the first 
blooms appear. Cultivate it in at once. 

The Iron pea is simply one of the great family 
of cowpeas, and has been found to be best in sec- 
tions where the pea wilt has been prevalent. It 
is the hardiest of all the peas. I do not think 
that it will have any effect on the cotton wilt. 
The only way to avoid the cotton wilt is to se- 
lect seed from plants that have resisted the wilt 
and survived where others died. By carefully se- 
lecting seed from such plants it has been found 
that a resistant cotton can be bred up. 


Crimson clover has been found to inoculate the 
land by sowing it on the same land the second 
year even if it failed the first season. This was 
found to be the case in Louisiana. 

Rain washes the nitrogen from the air that the 
electric discharges of thunder showers has com- 
bined as ammonia. About an average of six 
pounds is thus brought to the soil annually per 
acre. 

In rows three feet apart and hills two feet 
apart, it will take about a peck of seed to plant 
an acre in peas. The Whippoorwill pea does not 
shatter out nearly so badly as the white black-eye 
pea. In growing peas for seed I would not plant 
until the latter part of June. 

Fertilizer for Peanuts.—If you read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer carefully you have found that 
your question has already been answered. The 
peanut is one of the legumes which have the 
power of getting nitrogen from_the air, and hence 
does not need heavy applications of ammoniated 
fertilizer. But a little nitrogen will be useful to 
give the plants a start. As a fertilizer for pea- 
nuts, you will find that the following will be well: 
Acid “phosphate 400 to 500 pounds, muriate of 
potash 50 pounds, and nitrate of soda 50 pounds 
well mixed for one acre. Apply in the furrow and 
bed on it. 


Destroying Nut Grass.—The only way to destroy 
nut grass is not to allow it to grow. No plant 
roots can survive the constant loss of the tops, 
for plants breathe through their leaves. If the 
tops are continually destroyed by being cut off or 
plowed under all summer, you can gradually get 
clear of it. 
a hard matter, for there are hundreds of plants of 
nut grass that come from seed to every one that 
comes from the roots. People allow the nut grass 
(which is not a grass at all, but a sedge) to ripen 
seed in the fall, and the soil gets full of seed and 
it takes years of clean culture to destroy it. The 
only way to get rid of it is to persistently keep it 
from making green leaves above ground. This 


necessitates constant chopping or plowing down 
and it takes some time to accomplish it. 





good application of rotted manure in the furrows 


W. F. MASSEY. 








But if plants are allowed to seed it is | 
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Ghe Cotton Acreage for 1908. 


The First Government Report Shows Condition May 25th Much Better 


done with scythes or hoes, two com-|{ and the earth over the roots. We 
mon methods and two that are well} know that corn can be planted so 
suited to small acreages, drills will|* hick that it will make only small 
be convenient. 








Than Last Year and Acreage About the Same—Farmers’ Union Es- 
timates 2,400,000 Acres Less Than in 1907. 


Washington, D. C., June 2.—The 


cotton planted this spring is esti- 


mated at 32,081,000 acres and its | 
condition on May 25th last, is given | 
as 79.7 per cent in the first cotton | 
report for this season made public | 
at the Department of Agriculture to- | 
day. The acreage as estimated is | 
against 32,060,000 acres last year, 


and the condition on May 25th is | Georgia 


against 70.5 per cent last year. 

“The area ag given includes that | 
already planted and expected to be. 
planted and is about one-tenth of | 
one per cent greater than the area | 
planted to cotton last year. The con- | 


dition of the growing crop on May | Tennessee ..... 


25, 1906, was 84.6 per cent of a | 
normal and the average of the condi- | 


THE FARMERS’ U 


Memphis, Tenn., 1.—At a 
mecting of the State presidents of the 
Farmers’ Education and Co-Opera- 
tive Union, who began their sessions 
here to-day the total acreage of cot- 
ton planted May 30th was estimated 
at 28,832,000 acres as compared with 
31,311,000 acres in 1907 (Govern- 
ment estimate). This estimate is 
computed from reports received from 
all of the cotton growing States. 

The reports show the growing 


June 





tion on May 25th for the past ten 
years was 82.3 per cent. The esti- 
mated area planted and to be plant- 


|ed in cotton in 1908 and condition by 


State follows: 


States. 
Virginia 


Acreage. Condition. 
37,000 88 

N. Carolina . 1,487,000 87 

S. Carolina ...2,463,000 81 

era 4,775,000 80 

PIOLIGS . o)3-8-08. 6.0 268,000 82 

AIGA. ca6 6 3s 3,509,000 78 


Mississippi . 3,202,000 80 
Louisiana see LEGG, 000 80 
OMA: -(6:.3)6. 810 Fes 9,533,000 yo § 
Arkansas . 2,011,000 85 

757,000 84 
MISSOUIY 4:4. 6044 74,000 86 
ORISHOMS «6644 4 2,309,000 80 


NION ESTIMATE. 


crop generally to be in an unsatis- 
factory condition.. Lands suffering 
from overflow, it is shown, are 
among the most productive and it is 
considered that hundreds of thou- 
sandg of bales have been lost to the 
planters. 

According to the reports, the sea- 
son is on an average fifteen days late, 
less of the area is chopped and work- 
ed to-day than was the case in 1907 
and weather conditions have retard- 
ed the growth of the plant. 





More About Planting Peas for Seed. 


Much Interest and Some Surprise Caused by Our Recent Article on This 


Subject—A Number of 


Since there recently appeared in 
these columns the article under the 
caption of ‘“‘How to Plant Less Pea 
Seed and Get Larger Yields,’’ a num- 
ber have expressed surprise bordering 
on astonishment that fifteen pounds 
or a peck of pea seed be recommend- 
ed for planting. When such seeding 
was advocated, it was not on any 
theoretical basis; but it had the solid 
basis of actual yields in pounds per 
acre, as shown by the scales. Theory 
has small place in safe farming. A 
sample of the inquiries received is 
the following one from Mr. S. L. 
Rose, Warsaw, N. C.: ‘‘Do your real- 
ty advise planting in drill one to two 
recks of peas per acre? No more? 
I have Cole planter to drill with.’ 

a 

Difference in soil, seasons and va- 
rieties of peas will inevitably cause 
some variation and make little heav- 
ier or a little lighter seeding yield 
best occasionally; but the average 
best yield will come from the use of 
fifteen to sixteen pounds (about a 
peck) of pea seed per acre. That 
amount is recommended, not merely 
to save seed, but to get the largest 
yield of hay and of peas. If, after 
one had bought seed to plant at the 
rate cf one peck per acre, somebody 
would offer to give him one or two 
or three bushels more of seed per 
acre to plant, he could not afford to 
plant the seed given to him. The re- 
duction in yield that the heavier 
seeding would cause would make it 
inadvisable. 

a J 

The use of one peck per acre for 
seeding is advised on the supposition 
that the seed will be planted with a 
drill as advised in the article refer- 
red to in the foregoing. That advice 
is given also on the supposition that | 
the seed are sound, that weevils have | 
not made the seed useless. If the| 





Inquiries Answered. 


Another typical question came 
from the Mississippi Delta, for infor- 
mation as to the relative yield of 
Clay and Whippoorwill peas and for 
full information on the pea thresher 
recently mentioned in these columns. 
As the men who are pushing that 
thresher have begun to advertise it 
and are ready now to market it, it 
will be best for possible purchasers 
to address the manufacturers direct. 
Their address is Koger Pea and Bean 
Thresher Co., Morristown, Tenn. 


& 


The average yield from a large 
number of test plots was 2,017 
pounds of Whippoorwill pea hay per 
acre and 5,063 pounds of Clay pea 
hay per acre. But the Whippoorwill 
variety gave a much heavier yield 
of seed, and could be used more 
prcfitably where the production of 
seed was the principal aim. From 
the same test plots just mentioned 
the Whippoorwill variety gave an 
average of over 15 bushels per acre, 
while the clay yield gave an average 
yield of less than 4 bushels. Fur- 
thermore, there were over 65 per 
cent of the Whippoorwill peas in the 
hulls, while less than 62 per cent of 
the Clay peas were in the hulls. 


& 


The proper distance for planting 
is another thing inquired about. 
Drills about three and one-half feet 
apart are recommended, with the idea 
of giving cultivation. The cultiva- 
tion will keep down grass and weeds 
and make a larger yield of the crop, 
Some object to drills, since it makes 
cutting with a mower somewhat diffi- 
cult. But if level cultivation is 


| practised, the mower can be run di- 


agonally across the rows. If run par- 
allel with the rows, too much of the 
cutting comes at one place on. the 


at 

If the crop is to be pastured off, 
darflls will be satisfactory in every'! 
way: and if a crop is to be raised | 
in drills after the peas, the new drill 
ean be right over the pea drill, so, 
as to have the pea roots to — | 
the land well where it will do the; 
following crop the most good. The 
land will also be most improved 
where the roots of the following crop 
will feed most. 


We do not know just why planting 
peas in drills gives the largest yield. 
Jt may be because more sunlight 





reaches the lower part of the vines 








stalks and very little grain. Thickly 
planted peas go further in this re- 
spect than the corn. The corn may 
give a large yield of hay, with a re- 
duced yield of grain; while the peas 
if planted too thick may give a re- 
duced yield of both hay and seed. On 
the very high-priced land of Europe 
it is found profitable to plant small 


‘grain in drills that are cultivated. On 


our cheaper land in this country, 
drilling small grains and cultivating 
them is not practical; but the Euro- 
pean practice among many growers 
of small grain shows that planting 
peas in drills and cultivating them is 
not so much out of the ordinary as 
might be supposed. 


Ghe Old and the New Farming. 


The Old Kind Was Ceaseless Drudgery, Driving Boys From the Farm.— 
The New Kind is Pleasant and Full of Interest. 


Messrs. Editors: Complying with 
your request for a report as to 
whether dr not I am making any 
progress or any improvement on the 
old way of farming, I beg to say that 
when I reflect back on the way we 
had to work, or did work when I 
was growing up (and I am now twen- 
ty-seven and have just begun the 
second cfop for myself) I can but say 
truly, Yes, I am improving some- 
what. 

The Old Way. 


The old way was one small mule 
or pony 10 plow. We generally ran 
six or seven plows, cultivated 125 to 
150 acres of land, worked six days 
in a week, and were always behind 
with our work, never had time to go 
xabbit hunting, never had time to 
lose for anything on account of being 
pushed with work. The farm to me 
was like a prison, and had a tenden- 
ey to drive me far from ever going 
into farming. There are thousands 
of boys to-day who can say the same. 
We never thought of an agricultural 
puper, nor should we have had time 
to read if we had had ever so many. 
My father was a good farmer, one 
of the best of his day. He raised 
plentv of corn and hogs, some cattle; 
and. raised his own horses and mules, 
whick he could not have done had 
he not raised lots of corn. But you 
catn imagine how the land washed 
in gullies and how the briars grew 
in the fence corners of the land that 
was rented out. You know the rent- 
er prefers to grow cotton. Yes, cot- 
ton, the great enemy of the fair 
Southland. Then, why, oh, why, do 
we still grow cotton, still furnish 
the ammunition for our enemies, the 
speculators, to fight us with? 


The New Way. 


Two years ago I bought a small 
farm, married (as a bachelor should 
not try to farm), and we moved off 
tu ourselves on this little farm, 
which is high ridge, sandy land. 
Well, I plow two good mules instead 
of one. I cultivate 13 acres of land 
with two mules, instead of thirty 
acres with one. Of course, I grow 
corn; and am now experimenting on 
8-foot rows. I also grow peas in 
fair quantities, because I cannot do 
without them. Peanuts and pota- 
toes are favorite crops with us; and 
last fall I planted the following 
crops, which were new in this coun- 
try: Rye, barley, turf oats, and 





vetch, together. All of which I am} 
well pleased with. Why? because | 
they furnished my mules, cattle and | 
hogs plenty of green feed every day | 
last winter, and saved corn and other } 
feed. Is that all? No. 


seed at a high price and going to 
the trouble to plant it.” But it would 
have been. money in my pocket to 
have gotten nothing but the pasture 
through the winter. Each of these 
plants will make a good crop if the 
stock are taken off April 1st; and 
then the land may be used to grow 
a good crop of peas, corn, potatoes, 
ete., after the grain—oats, vetch, rye, 
and barley—is off. So, you see how 
I can afford to plow two mules and 
plant only thirteen acres of land. 


Stock and Leisure too. 


I want to say that our cattle are 
the very best Jerseys in the country 
and the hogs are improved types; 
also we have a yard of fine chickens 
and turkeys. Remember, however, 
the garden has not been forgotten. It 
is simply fine. We have a fine or- 
chard and vineyard started. ‘‘Well,’” 
some one may say, “he’s got a para- 
dise to live in,” or “He is living in 
paradise.’’ That’s what I say it is. 
Yet, it is as sorry a place as there is 
in this country. 

I am taking six agricultural pa- 
pers, three newspapers, and one F. 
E. & C. U. of A. paper; and have 
plenty of time to read them all, have 
time to go rabbit hunting, attend all 
picnics, and—above all—I do enjoy 
my farm work because it is a pleas- 
ure to me. 

I am sending you a piece of a 
plant that thrives here. I want its 
name and value as a hay plant and 
soil-builder. G. W. SAVELL. 


Editorial Answer: The specimen 
plant send for identification is red 
clover. In the South it is supposed 
to do best on strong clay lands and 
black prairie soils; but wherever it 
thrives it is a profitable crop. In 
this case it is reported as thrifty on 
sandy land. The usual seeding is 
twenty pounds of seed, broadcasted, 
per acre in September or October 
for fall and in February for spring 
seeding. It should be on well drain- 
ed land. Even if a stand should be 
got on land that is not well drained, 
the root development and the growth 
above the ground would not be as 
large as if the land were well drain- 
ed. The plant makes excellent hay 
and improves the soil. 

The foregoing letter has a number 
of excellent ideas; but in one respect 
a mistake is being made. There is 
nothing to be gained by sowing turf 
oats, instead of rust proof oats, 
where the rust proof variety will 
thrive. Rust proof oats will give ap- 
proximately three bushels of grain on 
the same space that turf oats will 





Seeding is done late in the year, the |sickle bar; and if the mower is run 
advice given is also on the supposi-|straight across the rows, the sickle 
tion that the land has been so han-|is idle a large part of the time and 
dled as to keep moisture in the soil| then has too much work thrown on 


in large auantity to sprout the seed. |it all at once. When the cutting is 
t 





They kept |give two; and if rust proof oats are 
my land from washing away, as it| planted right in the fall, practically 
had been doing in the past. ‘‘Well,”’ no fear need be entertained that 
some may say, “that is not enough /|they will not pass through the winter 
pay for the expense of buying the | safely. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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w |FARM QUESTIONS ANSWERED|* 











Nitrate of Soda on Cotton—Fertilizer | 
for Peas. 

Messrs. Editors: Please tell me 
when is the best time to put nitrate 
of soda to cotton. Some say the first 
of this month, while others say in 
July when it gets to blooming freely. 
I want to put about 75 or 100 pounds 
to the acre. Is it best to put it to 
both sides, or just one side, which 
would not be every other middle? 

(2) I also would like to know how | 
to mix acid phosphate and kainit for 
the pea crop. How much _ kainit | 
would you use to the sack of phos- | 


phate? I am out of muriate of pot- |: 
ash and want to substitute kainit. | 
A. E. CROOM. 

| 


Duplin Co., N. C. 





(Answer by 
(1) If good seasons prevail and 
your cotton is making all the growth 
that should be expected of it, then | 
wait until promise of drying weather | 
before you apply the nitrate of soda. | 
I would apply 100 pounds per 
this way: put 50 pounds in 
other middle about the 
or about the time your cotton begins | 
to bloom; then about three weeks 
later put the other 50 pounds in the 
other middles, cultivating it in both | 
times. I would not apply soda later-| 
than, say, the 25th of July. | 
(2) Mix 100 pounds of kainit with | 
200 pounds of acid and apply 300 to} 
400 pounds of the mixture per acre | 
for your pea crop. Also see two an-| 
swers by Professor Massey on page 2 
relating to fertilizer for cowpeas. 


TT. 5: Parker.) | 


acre | 
| 


every 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Peas After Oats—Sowing Pea Hay. 


Messrs. Editors: I have a few 
oats sowed and want to follow = 
peas. Will it pay me to sow again 


this fall for winter 
I plant it in cotton? 
the pea hay. Should I sow broad- 
east, or drill? I want hay and want 
to build up the land. I have three 
or four acres of bottom land that I 
want to cut for hay, mostly sage 
grass. At what stage shall I cut it? 
I have no experience with ay. How 
long should it lie on the ground? 
W. A. GARDNER. 


grazing, or shall 
I want to save 


‘ditorial Answer: The peas fol- 
lowing the present crop of oats will 
make the land much better for rais- 
ing either corn or cotton next year. 
It would be better to plant oats this 
fall on other land and have peas fol- 
low the oats next summer, if the 
idea is to improve the soil on the 
whole farm by a system of rotation. 
Fall planted oats following a pea 
crop will give a large yield of grain 
at small cost. A pea crop furnishes 
the soil with the kind of plant food 
that greatly increases the yield of 
oat grain. 

To make hay, cut cowpea vines 
when about half the pods are ripe. 
The hay is more easily cured then 
than if the cutting were earlier. Al- 
low the vines to remain in the swath | 
until well wilted and the leaves are 


dry. Then rake the hay into wind- 
rows and let it remain till the 
smaller vines are dry. It may then 


be put into high narrow 
it passes through a sweat. 
has sweated enough, it may be stack-~ 
ed in a field shed or a large mow. 
If it is to be baled, it should remain 
in this large mass about six weeks 
first. In these columns there was re- 
cently a long article on the advan- 
tage of drilling peas, and that arti- 
cle may be referred to for informa- 
tion on sowing peas. 

Since it is unknown what the hay 
crop on the bottom land consists of, 
it would not be safe to say just how 


cocks till 
When it 


and 24 feet 


;sure 


20th of June, | * 


jabout 25 he 


long the hay should lie on the 
ground. It should not lie on the 
ground longer, however, than may be 
necessary to dry it out enough to 
keep the hay from heating. Con- 
|cerning the curing of the hay, it 


would be well to consult some neigh- 


| bor who has had experience with a 
like mixture of hay plants. 
Silo Questions Answered. 
Messrs. Editors: A reader at 


Ayden, N. C., wishes dimension of a 
100-ton stave silo? How many 


tons of ensilege may be grown per 
acre of land? And how many head 


hundred tons 
winter? 

feet in diameter 
high if filled very full 
hold about 100 tons. To in- 
having the silo full when the 
silage hag settled, used 4 feet poul- 
try netting above the top of the tub; 


of grown cattle will a 
silege feed during the 
A silo about 16 


will 


fill to the top of the netting, then 
trainp in around the edges’ each 
day as the silage settles. The silo 
will be about level full when well 
settled. 


Good land will produce from 8 to 
16 times of silage per acre, depend- 
ing somewhat on variety of corn 
used and thickness of planting 

A hundred tons of silage will feed 
sad of grown cattle what 
they will need for six months. 

We expect to build a new silo the 
present summer out of 2x4 oak 
staves spiked together edgewise, as 
per method described in a previous 
issue. A. L. FRENCH. 





Remedy for an Injured Teat or 
Udder. 


Messrs. SETS: Mr. W. Pat Nor- 
thern, of Currituck Co., N. C., sends 
an inquiry in regard to the bloody 


milk given by one of his cows From 


his description I would judge that 
this is due, in all probability, to an 
injury of the teat or udder. The 


small lumps in the teat would point 
to an injury of it. Should this be the 
it would be advisable to place a 
sterile milk tube in the teat until the 
bloody discharges cease. In any case, 
frequent milking of the affected teat 
is necessary, and where this is done, 


case, 


the bloody discharges’ ordinarily 
cease in the course of a few days. 
The milk should be discarded until 


it again assumes its normal appear- 


ance. JOHN MICHELS, 
Hxperiment Station, West Raleigh, 

N.C; 

Best Way to Dehorn Calves. 

Messrs. Editors: A reader at 
Asheville, N. C., wants to know the 
proper age and most humane meth- 
od of dehorning calves. The proper 
age is nine months before the calf 
is born and the most humane meth- 
}od is by the use of a polled bull. 
However, if this method cannot be 


followed in this case, take the calves 
when two weeks of age, moisten the 
spots where the little horns are to 
| appear later, and rub the_= spots 
(about the size of a ten cent piece) 
with a stick of caustic potash that 
may be purchased at most any drug 
store. To make sure, repeat the 
treatment after about two weeks. 
A. L. FRENCH. 

I thank you for 
paper. Find one 
renewal. I do 
single copy. 
reader for 


not stopping my 
dollar enclosed for 

not want to miss a 
Have been a regular 
Over twenty years, and 
have gained a lot of information from 
it.—S. P. Pool, Granville Co., N. C. 





Don’t give up ship! 


James Lawrence. 


the Capt. 


With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 





DIRECTORY: 
U. MONDAY, President, ASHEVILLE 
SION H. ROGERS, Vice-Pres., MONROE 
J. M. BALLARD, Sec. and Treas., NEWTON 


Newt State Convention mects in Wil- 
mington, July 3d and 4th. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 














Carriers Enjoyed a Barbecue. 


Messrs. Editors: The Lenoir Coun- 
ty Rural Letter Carriers’ Association 
celebrated National Memorial Day by 
having a big barbecue and picnic in 
the old park grounds near Parrot’s 
bridge. Nearly all the carriers and 
their families and the Kinston post- 
office force and _ city carriers were 
present. In the afternoon the rural 
carriers held their annual meeting. 


Two new members were enrolled. 
Officers were elected as_ follows: 
John T. Hill, President; L. A. Robin- 
son, Vice-President; Mike Lee, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; E. W. Robinson, D. 
W. Mallard, and E. G. Tyndall, Ex- 
ecutive Committee. F. T. Harper 


was elected. delegate to State meet- 
ing at Wilmington, N. C., July 3-4, 
1908, and L. A. Robinson was elect- 
ed alternate. The meeting adjourned 
to meet again in the town of La- 
Grange next Thanksgiving Day, 1908. 
MIKE LEE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Kinston, N. C. 





Carriers From Four Counties Organ- 
ize at Henderson, N. C. 


Messrs. Editors: The carriers of 


Warren, Vance, Granville and part of | 


Halifax held a meeting at Henderson 


| gates to 


| Hunt, of Oxford, and O. H. 
| of Manson, 





Jr., of Littleton, were elected 
the State 
Wilmington, July 38rd 

Peter Hester, 


dele- 
Convention at 
and 4th. 
of Henderson; J. Pp, 
Wyckoff, 
alternates 


were elected 


| to State Convention. 


| 





| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Decoration Day for the purpose of | 


organizing above counties as one as- 
sociation. 

Mr. J. C. Kattrell, 
of Public Schools of Vance delivered 
the address of welcome. 
address of welcome the association 
proceeded with its business, B. L. 
Hester acting as chairman, with T. 


R. Walker, Jr., and Herbert Lyon as | 


secretaries. 


Officers were elected as follows: | 
D. N. Hunt, of Oxford, as President; 
O. H. Wickoff, of Manson, Vice- | 


President; Herbert Lyon, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

It was decided 
the association should be the 
Letter Carriers’ Association of War- 
ren, Vance, Granville, and part Hali- 
fax, 

Herbert Lyon, of 
Hunt, of Oxford, 


of Lyon, 


Lyon; D. N. 
and T. R. Walker, 


that the name of | 
Rural | 


Superintendent | 


After the | 








Floods in Texas and Oklahoma. 


Messrs. Editors: Already Texas 
and Oklahoma were late with the 
cotton crop. Rains and cold weather 
had retarded planting in north Texas 
and Oklahoma, and cold had made 
necessary a great deal of replanting 
in south Texas as late as May 15th. 
Overflows had made much planting 
ind replanting necessary up to a still 
later date. The last few days have 
witnessed the greatest general rain- 
fall and the highest waters ever 
known in either of these States. At 
many places over six inches of rain 
fell in as many hours. Railroad 
bridges by dozens have been washed 
away, and travel is greatly crippled. 
The rich Brazos and Trinity bottoms 
are now (May 27) under water, and 
it will be June before they can be 
planted again. This means nearly 
certain failure in a boll weevil coun- 
try. Crops are everywhere late, poor 
and grassy. Much planting has been 
done on land that was prepared early 
but has become foul so as to need 
preparing again. Considering every- 
thing, the prospect must be about as 
poor as it was this time last year. 
Texas made one of the poorest crops 
it ever had last year—not much more 


| than half of the year before. 


PROF. W. C. WELBORN. 
College Station, Texas. 








Fifty miles from Washington. Oldest 
preparatory school in Virginia, Pre- 
pares for Business, Universities and 
Government Academies. Able faculty. 
‘Thorough instruction. Individual at- 
tention. Charges $275. For illustrated 
catalogue and information, address 
COL. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 


WARRENTON, ‘VIRGINIA 





beni geentony save many 
adollar. Write for big 
> Catalogue, Special 
Phelps Cut Price Sheet f 
explaining the prc 
Everything goes in this 


1 
QHIO CARRIAGE MFG. co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Cow Peas 


Sow for a Forage Crop ; 


to this country, increasing the produc- 
tiveness and value of the land wherever they are sown. 
should sow all of their available lands in Cow Peas. 


Sow after Grain Crops ; 


Sow at the Last Working of Corn ; 
Sow on your Vacant and Uncultivated Lands. 


Cow Peas make a large-yielding and nutritious forage crop, and 
leave the land rich in humus or vegetable matter, and in excellent 


condition for the crops to follow. 


We are headquarters for Cow Peas, German Millet, Sorghums, Late 
Seed Potatoes, Crimson Clover and all Seasonable Seeds. 


Write for Wood’s Crop Special, giving prices and timely 


information. 





T. W. WOOD & SONS, Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 
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Cash Without Cotton. 


Messrs. Editors: I did not know 
that there was a demand for potato 
slips. I had just fed about what I 
had left over. Could have furnished 
about thirty bushels. 

I think I can sell what hay (pea- 
vine) I have on hand at $1.00 with-| 
out advertising. Have only about 
500 bales to let go, and some 400 
pushels of corn. I sold last year $1,- 
686 worth of corn, hay and oats 
without hauling it off to market. 

I usually plant old oats, say from 
two to thre years old. I had rather 
plant old seed than new. 

T. C. SHERWOOD. 

Marion Co., S. C. 








Do We Want Big Ears or Big Yields? 


Messrs. Editors: I have only been! 
reading your paper. since January 
ist, having followed Professor Mas- 
sey to it from The Practical Farmer. 
I like the paper in every way; in 
fact, I consider it one of the very 
best. It is clean, practical, and 
wholesome. 

By the way, have you noticed that 
a certain farm paper is offering cash 
prizes for the twelve biggest ears 
of corn? Nothing is said about yield 
per acre. I have seen fields that | 
would not have averaged over fifteen 
bushels of shelled corn per acre that 
would have furnished a dozen very 
fine ears from some favored spot. 
Such prize contests make me awfully 
tired; more so than the talk about 
“humiliating”? corn. 

JOHN B. LEWIS. 

Norfolk Co., Va. 





How to Sow Millet With Grain Drill. 


Messrs. Editors: For the benefit | 
of Jas. F. Weir, whose inquiry I note 
in your paper, I will say that millet 
seed may be sown very nicely with | 
the fertilizer attachment of an ordi- 
nary grain drill in the following 
manner: If he wishes to sow one-| 
half bushel of millet per acre, regu- | 
late the drill to sow 200 pounds fer- | 
tilizer per acre; then thoroughly mix 
one-half bushel of seed with nine 
pecks of acid phosphate, put it in} 
fertilizer box of drill and go ahead. | 
If he wishes to sow three pecks of 
seed per acre, mix that amount with 
eight pecks of phosphate, always re- 
membering that it takes approxi- 
mately eleven pecks of phosphate to 
weigh 200 pounds. 

Do not mix seed and fertilizer un- 
til ready to sow, and do not use a 
fertilizer with more than 2 or 3 per 
cent of potash in it or the seed will 
be injured. Probably dry sand could 
be used instead of phosphate. I have 
often sowed turnip seed in this way 
with the best of results, mixing three 
pounds of turnip seed with 200 
pounds of acid phosphate for an acre. 
Have also used the common 2—S8—2 
mixture in this way with good re- 
results. JOHN B. LEWIS. 

Norfolk Co., Va. 


| hoes. 


(ed, therefore are very 


Mixing Rosin and Strychnine for 
Hawks. 

Messrs. Editors: Replying to an 
inquiry from the Uraha Poultry 
Farm, I will say that ordinary fresh 
pine rosin may be obtained in a few 
minutes by “bleeding”? a pine tree. 
Mix a half-teaspoonful of this turpen- 
tine with ten cents worth of strych- 
nine. Catch each biddie of the brood 
hawks are. bothering, blow under 
throat, and put a drop in the place 
you blow down or feathers away, 
then close up on it. It lasts, and one 
chick will be the last one for that 
hawk. S. L. ROSE. 

Duplin Co., N. C. 





Cultivation of Tobacco. 


Messrs. Editors: Some of our to- 
bacco farmers ought to tell some- 
thing in The Progressive Farmer 
about how they cultivate their tobac- 
co as well as corn and cotton. There 
are lots of farmers in The Progres- 
sive Farmer territory that never 
planted or saw a field of cotton. To- 


| bacco is them oney crop of a good 


many farmers. 

IT plant my tobacco, check and 
work it both ways, running the 
cultivator. By this way it saves hoe 
work and labor. 

I broadcast my manure over the 
land, especially on the thin spots, to 
bring them up, and I find this to be 
a good plan, as it helps the land 
more. Where one has not got a ma- 
nure sureader it pays to cut the ma- 
nure up fine with sharp grubbing 
Ss. P. POOL: 
Granville Co., N. C. 





| Use Shropshire Ram With Native 
Ewes. 
Messrs. Editors: A reader at 


Newberry, S. C., has purchased’ 
some native ewes and wishes advice 
as to what breed of ram he should 
get to mate with them. 

We recommend the _ Shropshire 
to cross on native ewes, as rams of 
that breed are very prepotent, are 
hardy and are generally well wool- 
apt to get 
strong, stocky, heavy wooled lambs. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

To Get Rid of Sweet Gum Roots. 

Messrs. Editors: I noticed in your 
valuable paper that Mr. W. H. Harris 
asked how to get rid of sweet gum 
roots. I have had some experience 
in that line. Pile anything around 
the tree or sapling sufficient to make 
a fire to burn the bark all off the 
tree next to the ground. He will find 
that few will sprout. This can be 
done at any time of the year. 

W. A. GARDNER. 

Do you want to make some good 
honest money and get your pay every 
night? Write a line (a postal card 
will do) to Special Circulation Man- 
ager of The Progressive Farmer, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and he will tell you 
how. Worth looking into. 





Messrs. Editors: 


MANY SINGLE ISSUES WORTH $5. 


I have never been so enthusiastic as at 
present with farming, though raised practically in the corn patch 


and cotton field. I am putting The Progressive Farmer's advice 
concerning preparation and cultivation of crops into practice, 
and I am not hoping, but expecting, good results. I do honest- 
ly believe that many single issues are worth $5 to any practical 
farmer. I have planted the same number of acres to corn, cot- 
ton and peanuts as last year, but I expect to treble the quantity. 
Of course, I shall not credit all the increase to the teachings of 
The Progressive Farmer, as the land is in better condition than 
it was last year; but it is only fair to say at least one-third must 
be credited to the information derived from the reading of your 
paper. Yours respectfully, W. M. BATEMAN. 
Washington, N. C. 














NEVER 
LEAK. 





Sample Free 
HY CONTINUE. to patch when a few rolls of Congo “ Never-Leak ’” 


Roofing will put an end to all of that expense at very little cost over what 
you are paying for repairs ? ie ; 

You can lay it right over your old roof, it is so soft and pliable. 

In these days of progress, articles which save Time, Labor and Money are what 
the busy man is looking for. And in Congo Roofing the three are most satisfac- 
torily combined. 

Congo‘ will not leak or rot. 
changes, winds or water. ve ; 

It is easy to lay, durable, and will give the most service at the least money. 

Free Sample sent on request. Write today. 


7 UNITED ROOFING AND MEG. CO., 








It is pliable, non-shrinkable, unaffected by climatic 


Successors to Buchanan Foster Co. 


587 West End Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago and San Francisco. 





Buy ««The Old Red mill’’ 































THE MILL Most any Cane Mil! will crush the cane, but the mill 
THAT YOU want is the one that will grind out the most 
DOLLARS while it presses the juice. 
MAKES You want a Cane Mill that is strong, light running, finely 
GANE finished and economical in operation. You want a Mill 
JUIC. made by the Chattanooga Plow Co., a Mill that’s 
E familiarly known whe.rever cane is grown, like 
inTO THE OLD RED MILL, a Mill which years of use 
DOLLARS. has proved the best under all conditions and for aly 


varieties of sugar cane and sorghum—the Planter’s standby, 

THE OLD RED MILL is the Mill that has steel 
shafts and runs with the least friction—the Mill that has 
steel set screws which adjust the rolls and regulate their 
pressure so that they will never give way or mash at the 
ends—the Mill that has patent bottoms to prevent the 
juice from wasting or getting into the oil boxes—the Mill 
that has all the working parts enclosed so that a child can 
operate it safely—the Mill that is the simplest and at the 
same time the strongest on the market—easy and economi- 
cal to operate and the most reasonable in price. 

We experimented for many years, with all types of cane 
machinery, before we brought THE OLD RED MILL to 
its present standard of perfectionand years of wide- 
spread uso throughout the South have clearly proved its 
superiority ovor all other makes, 

THE OLD RED MILL is always ready—always reliabie— 
ranges in size from light one-horse to four-horse—and is -~ 
correctly proportioned by proved mechanical principles. 

Before you think of buyina a Cane Mill write for our free Catalogue describing the wn- 
equaled CHATTANOOGA line. Write now and it will be sent you immediately, without one 
penny of costtoyou. It contains clear and accurate illustrations and descriptions of our Mills 
and tells just whit to seek and what to avoid when buying Cane Mills of any make. Write today. 


CHATTANOOGA PLOW CC.,11, Garter St., Chattanooga, Tenn.@ 

















What more vital claim for superiority can a baling 
press have than that it holds all records for speed, capa- 
city, durability and neat work, embodying all the good 
features a baling press can have? These you get in 


Dederick’s F223 


Presses 


Every Dederick Press is an tndividual piece of work — 
not a haphazard ‘factory production.’’ The materials 
in them are of most careful selection ; every improve- 
ment is introduced into construction and design; only 
high class workmen are employed. 

The benefits of these ideal conditions most assert themselves in 
results, for Dederick Presses do the best work in the best way in 
the shortest time. One for every use. Complete catalogue free. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 64 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 


Presses 











‘ 
ddell Ginning Machinery 
; : UR PNEUMATIC ELEVATOR for handling 
O cotton is the best thing ever invented in the 
whole world’s history for that purpose. Your 
cotton should be perfectly cleaned of leaf, trash and 
dirt. It should be put up in neat bales, and the 
machinery should be the simplest and easiest to operate. 
We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator under the Murray 
Patents, the Murray Cleaning Feeder and Double Screw 
Press. The ovtfit does all these things with absolute perfec- 
tion, and it is the simplest made. We buildthe engine that 
- goes with it, and are responsible for the successful, satis 
factory operation of the whole. 





Write us immediately for 
prices and full information. 








Every Farmer Should Have His Own Thresher 


“Little Giant’ Thresher runs with light power and will clean all kinds of grain— 
e, oats, rice, flax, barley, kaffir corn aud grass seeds. Attachments for 


; and for ‘‘pulling’ peanuts. Made in three sizes—for 3, 6 and 8& 
zine, Any power can be used. We also make Level-Tread Powers, 
Cutters, Saw Machines,ete. Send fer FREE catalogue. 

BNER & SONS, 45 Broad St., Lansdale, Pa. 
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Plan for | 
Summer Comfort J/< 


Don’t add the heat of a 
kitchen fire to the sufficient 
discomfort of hot weather. 

Use a New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 
and cook in comfort. 

With a “New Perfection” Oil Stove the preparation of 
daily meals, or the big weekly “baking,’’ is done without 
raising the temperature perceptibly above that of any other 7 
room in the house. 

If you once have experience with the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


you will be amazed at the restful way in which it 
enables you to do work that has heretofore overheated 
the kitchen and yourself. 
The “New Perfection” Stove is ideal for summer 
use. Made in three sizes and all warranted. If 
not at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 
P combustion 


The R. 
Layo Lamp whether high 


or low— is therefore free from disagreeable odor and can- 
not smoke. Safe, convenient, ornamental—the ideal light. 
If not at your dealer's, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD ODL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED 
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gives perfect 


Delicious Hot Rolls, Flaky Biscuits 


AND THE LIGHTEST BREAD YOU 
EVER TASTED IS MADE FROM 


WILLIAM TELL FLOU 


| Housewives of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family 








should always insist upon 
getting the “William Tell.” 
There ts no other flour to 


equal it, “| For sale every- 





where. Ask for tt. 











—__—_———-MADE By -———__- 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








| THE HOME CIRCLE 


| All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
|| to ‘Aunt Mary,’”’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C 


Hl 




















June. 


Mine is the month of roses; yes, and mine 
The month of marriages! All pleasant sights 
And scents, the fragrance of the blossoming vine, 
The foliage of the valleys and the heights. 
Mine are the longest days, the loveliest nights; 
The mower’s scythe makes music to mine ear; 
I am the mother of all dear delights; 
] am the fairest daughter of the year. 
—Henry W. Longfellow (The Poet's Calendar). 


How to Live a Hundred Years. 





Several Simple Rules That Will ‘Add Years to Your Life and Life to 
Your Years’ —Overeating the Root of Most Diseases, Especially 
Over-eating Meat. 


Most of our ills come from over- | to cure us if we are sick, and if 
eating, and to overeat is much more | worse comes to worst, we are fully 
common than to overdrink. We have | prepared to go to the hospital and 
seen White Ribbon Clubs organized |have the surgeon remove the _ in- 
all over the world to stop the sale | flamed organ. Wouldn’t it be better 
of strong drink, but few people there |to so live that no inflammation would 
be who are inclined to block and | follow? 
banish disease that travels by the} & 


| 
Gorge Route. |. Disease comes only to those who 
Heartburn, bad_ breath, 


colds, | have been preparing for it. Disease 
‘throbbing at the stomach, pain in|ig gq sequence postponed by Nature 
the side, headache—all those un-|as long as she can, and then, dis- 


pleasant symptoms are the result of | eouraged, she says, ‘Let ’er go—back 
food poisoning. The person has|to the Mass!” 

stowed his hold with such a finely Beginners on the bicycle run into 
assorted cargo of indigestibles that|the object they seek to avoid. The 
Nature pauses perplexed. Fermen-/ qgoctor and the hospital are in our 
tation follows, and the individual is| minds, we think disease, not happi- 
but an animated garbage can. * * * ness and health. Health is within 
Eat at least one meal a day without |ouyr reach—it costs nothing—only 


meat. the effort which soon grows into a 


& pleasurable habit. Ask any doctor 
If we could acquire the habit of|of any school if Iam not right? Why 
health through temperate living, the | not acquire the Health Habit? 
century run would be the rule and Here is the formula: 
not the rare exception. As it is, 1. Deep breathing in the open air 
most men die at a time when they | with your mouth closed. 
are just becoming fitted to live. 2. Moderation in eating—simple 
Having tried a lot of things and | dishes—Fletcherize. 
found them faulty, we begin to get 3. Exercise at least an hour in the 
wise when Death with his scythe|open each day, working in the gar- 
comes over the hill. jden, playing with the children. 

& 4. Sleep eight hours in a _ thor- 
John Burroughs describes old age oughly ventilated room. 
as a letting go—a gradual lessening 5. Drink all the water between 
of interest in things which you once meals oe “are to. ; 
thought were vital. And with this 6. Don’t bother to forgive your 
letting go should come, and usually epee forget them. , 
does, a glad relief. The fear of pov- 7. Keep busy—it is a beautiful 
erty, the dread of loss, apprehension world, and we must and will and 
concerning social position, the desire poi 7. pag gent than = 
for approbation, all these slip away a > ea arcot, in the 
in the person of a well-ordered mind P 
as the years advance. The desire to 
kill things dies, and all the great 
living, pulsing world of nature seems | 
a little closer, nearer, dearer, more 
beautiful. And then for the first 
time we have leisure to think, con-| jf she has a very busy day and is 
template and enjoy. Then for the| pressed for time, she must take a 
first time we realize that nothing few moments for rest, being perfect- 
much matters after all. | ly quiet in body and mind. We need 











How a Woman May Keep Well. 


Every woman would enjoy life 
much longer and much better if she 
would take a rest every day. Even 





Then is the time to enjoy. The! to set the standards of health very 





Ghe T. G. WILSON CANNER 
PATENTED APRIL 25TH, 1899. 


A demonstrated success for canning FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES. Needs neither Cook Stove nor Furnace. Saves 
time fuel and labor. Can be used within doors or out under 
trees. For circular and price address 


WILSON CANNER COMPANY, 


COCHRAN, GEORGIA. 








individual is cosmopolitan—people | /high; in order to be well you must 


interest more than persons. |be glad and cheerful. Sometimes 
But this fine life of the intellect) women think that they are pretty 


can only go with the temperate life, | healthy, and that they can afford to 
the life of moderation. be careless, but this is not true. Jv- 
eryone needs exercise and rest, and 

Let us look to ourselves for health, | should know how to take it. These 
not to doctors. People who are for-| are very strenuous days, and we are 





ever taking note of their sensations | always in a rush and hurry, so that 
and who send for a doctor if they | we need all the more to have some 
feel bad, instead of figuring out in| repose. It is always a good plan to 














ORNAMENTAL WIRE 10 STEEL FENCE 
has an COIL SPRING FENC 





their own minds why they feel bad| make a change. If you are doing a 


——-—————land avoiding the cause, are candi-| certain work, and using only one set 


‘dates for the ether cone. Those who| of muscles, try some other kind of 
are given to the luxuries of the table| work. The brain is often rested by 








are preparing for the pleasures of | doing some simple physical exercise. 











the operator’s table. Reading an interesting book or tis- 
































The average length of life would | tening to good music is often a great 




















be increased immensely if we would| help when the mind and body are 



































ocoocos andart. For law ns, red | is Made of high carbon Steel Wire 
churches, cemeteries | $/ $/)) FY , Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
ne for TREE ; en-tight. Sold direct to the 
LOG. Address | iti | i] Sermer ws lowes - s 
THE WARG FENCE CO. N Litt urers priceson ays Free 
Tv rTy Trial, freight prepaid. 100 page 
Box 720 Decatur,Ind Catalogue and price-list Free. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
a advertisers, please mention Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. pate 

















‘just begin to ‘‘Know Thyself.” As| weary. It pays to learn to do our 
it is now, we depend on the doctors; work in the easiest and the best 
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way. Many women do not know how 
to sit, stoop or walk properly. Many 
people feel tired at the end of a walk 
because they do not know how to 
walk properly, but one should feel 
fine from the effects of a good walk 
in the open air. Every woman 
should take a walk each day of her 
life. It tones up’ the whole system, 
aids digestion and keeps the body in 
good condition. Someone has said, 
“Indigestion and _ the American 
plague, dyspepsia, work their evils 
slowly, but surely, to cut off our 
best men and women in their prime, 
and rob us of their richest products, 
and of their maturest wisdom.” 
PROF. MARY F. RAUSCH, 
Domestic Science Department, Col- 
orado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins. 





The Art of Boiling. 


How rare it is to find this simple 
operation well done, and how often 
do we hear the expression of boiled 
bam and beef: ‘‘Fine flavor, but so 
tough!”? Few housekeepers know 
that the fault generally lies in the 
hasty boiling. Slow and lengthy 
boiling in plenty of water is what 
makes tender meat.’ A _ fair-sized 
ham, if placed in the kettle at ten 
o’eclock in the forenoon and kept 
slowly boiling or simmering on the 
back of the stove or. range, has 
abundant time to be done by five 
o'clock in the afternoon. It is a good 
plan to remove the rind shortly after 
taking it from the kettle. The same 
rule applies to salted beef. Corned 
beef if generally a hard, dry fare, 
but if properly cooked in plenty of 
water it should be as tender and 
juicy as roast beef. 

However, what applies to 


them, with few exceptions, 
boiling is necessary. 


tle of boiling water and boil until 


tender and no longer, as this veg-| require a little longer to cook. It 
etable loses its flavor and color if|should be so tender that it may be 
and becomes rank, yel-| pierced easily with a silver fork. 
Green peas should| Note, it is best to put only one layer 
water with] of fruit in the preserving kettle, or 
ecoverjenough to can one jar at a time. 
added a] While this is cooking, the fruit for 
spoonful of sugar, and when nearly|the next jar may be prepared. 
a. generous 
piece of good butter and, just before 
dishing them, a half cupful of sweet 
cream. As asparagus is an early 
vegetable and often takes the place Dear Aunt Mary: 
of green peas, it may be cut in inch] give me the recipe for tangle foot fly 
lengths and boiled half an hour, but] Paper, also directions how to mix it? 
seasoned more sparingly than green D, W.. i. 


over-boiled, 
low and wilted. 
he placed in boiling 
only just enough water to 
them, to which may be 


done a very little salt, 


peas. 


The Trish potato, so generally — 
great- 
ly improved after paring by standing| for a particular brand of sticky fly 
in cold water an hour before cook-]| paper, and the recipe for making it 
ing. This common and nutritious] is not known: 
vegetable should be placed in boil-} per acts on the same principle—that 
ing water and kept rapidly boiling] is, 
until it can easily be pierced by a] stance soft enough to catch a fly’s 
fork, after which the water should] feet and sticky enough to hold them 
be turned off at once. Place the ket-| until the fly dies. 
tle on the back of the stove, put on] good recipes for making sticky fly 
the cover and let them steam until] paper, but the following one will 
served, and the family will be re-]| be satisfactory when the product is 
warded by a prime, dry, mealy pota-| to be made at home, since it is sim- 
insipid, wa-| ple: 
ter-logged specimen.—A. C. B., in| oil to one pound of resin. 


used in most families, can be 


to instead of a soggy, 


Country Gentleman. 





Baked Hams. 


It is frequently asked why some 
hams taste so much better than oth-| used: 
ers. This would not be the case if| while soft sufficient sweet oil or lard 


they were baked, and not boiled un 


til all the sweetness was extracted, 


which is generally done’in the ma 


jority of cases where they are found The paper will catch many more 
Of course} tiies if it is placed at some window 


tasteless and discolored. 
a great deal depends upon the qual 
ity of the ham, 


Here is a good rule for their treat 
ment: 


meat} with some of the hot sirup. 
does not apply to vegetables. For|the fruit begins to boil, skim care- 
quick | fully. 
Cut a head of|utes, then put in the jars, 
cabbage in quarters, place in a ket-| should first be sterilized, 


and none but the} rections is mostly 
best sugar cured should be selected. 


Make a stiff paste of flour and 
water, with which completely cover 
the ham. Then place it in a bake 
pan containing a little water, with 
which it must be occasionally basted. 
It will require about four or five 


hours to bake a ham of medium size 
in a moderate’ oven. The cook 
must, of course, use her judgment 


by testing it occasionaly with a fork. 
At the expiration of that time re- 
move the ham, and the entire top 
can be veeled off like a sheet of 
leather, leaving only the fat ex- 
posed, whichsmust be well covered 
with bread crumbs. Return to the 
oven long enough to brown, then set 
aside until cold before using, as it 
is twice as easy to cut in tempting 
thin slices, besides lasting as long 
again. Bear in mind one thing—- 
never cut ham against the grain; al- 
ways begin in the center, and you 
will do well. 





How to Can Pears. 


Messrs. Editors: Please tell me 
through your columns how to can 
pears? I am a regular reader and 


think you are sending out a grand 
paper. 
MRS. J. PRESTON ROGERS. 


ot 


To eight quarts of pears use one 
quart of sugar and three quarts of 
water. Put the sugar and water to- 
gether and stir over a fire until the 
sugar is dissolved. When the sirup 
boils, skim it. Draw the kettle back 
where the sirup will keep hot, but 
not boil. Pare the pears, cut in 
halves, and remove the core, unless 
you prefer to can the fruit whole. 
Put a layer of the prepared fruit 
into the preserving kettle and cover 
When 


Boil gently for fifteen min- 
which 
and seal, 
If the fruit is not fully ripe it may 


AUNT MARY. 





How to Make Sticky Fly Paper. 


Will you please 


Pearl, Miss. 





Tangle Foot” is a trade name 


but all sticky fly pa- 


paper is coated with some sub- 


There are many 


Add two fluid drams of linseed 
Spread 
the mixture while warm on some 
thing like writing paper. 

One may have resin in the house 
and not have the linseed oil; in that 
case the following receipt could be 
Melt resin and add thereto 


-| to make it, when cold, of about the 
consistency of honey, spread it on 
-| paper, as in the preceding recipe. 


-| of a room where light from other di- 
cut off, as the 
ilies will congregate near the light. 
-| Sticky fly paper has the advantage of 








soon as filled with flies and will not 
make a bad smell as a trap may if 
allowed to go without attention. But 
sticky fly paper has the disadvantage 
of sometimes getting on and sticking 
to things where it is not wanted. 





Advantage of Buying by Mail. 
Some people argue that the freight 
charges, when buying by mail, more 
than eat up the saving made by buy- 
ing the article direct. 

In this way they are greatly mis- 
taken, for, when you buy from a 
local dealer you pay two or three 
freight charges. The manufacturer 
sends his goods to a distributer, who 
in turn sends them to a jobber. The 
jobber sends the goods to your local 
dealer, and all this changing of hands 
necessitates freight charges. 

So, when you buy a stove direct 
from the manufacturer you elimi- 
nate all those freight charges, as 
well as the profit made by these 
middlemen. 

For instance, on a stove that the 
mail order house sells direct to you 
at $11.25, the distributor would 
have to pay the same price. 

Then he sells it to the jobber for 
about $15, and the jobber sells it 
to your local dealer for $20. Your 
local dealer must make a fair profit, 
and he sells it to you for $25. 





Almost at Rest. 

A kind-hearted but somewhat 
close-fisted man, who was sorely af- 
flicted with a conscience, came to a 
friend holding a visiting card in his 
hand. He looked deeply troubled. 
“T know,” said he, ‘‘this man wants 
to borrow money. I know he will 
drink it. What am I to do?” 

“It is perfectly simple,’ said the 
friend; ‘‘send down word that you 
are out.” 

“T cannot,’’ he said; 
a lie in my life.” 
“Then,’’ said his friend, “lend all 
your money to me, and you can tell 
him you haven’t a penny in your 
pocket.” 

After some hesitation the kind- 
hearted man complied and, having 
seen his caller, returned. 

“Well,” asked his friend, ‘‘are 
your conscience and mind at rest?’’ 

“Not quite, man,” he replied, ‘‘but 
they will be as soon as you have 
given me my money back,’’—Bell- 
man. 


“T never told 





Will Some of Our Home Circle Read- 
ers Answer? 


Dear Aunt Mary: Can you or some 
of your readers tell me what will 
destroy lice on rose-bushes and cab- 
bage plants without injuring the 
plants? ANNABELLE LEE. 

Pasquotank Co., N. C. 





Here’s a Rare Cash Offer! 
We are making an exceptionally 
liberal cash offer just now to a few 
men and women who speak first. We 
want a live representative in every 
county in our territory to help us 
push the circulation of The Progres- 
sive Farmer up to 100,000. If you 
want to know about it, write us. 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Leggett’s Dusters Pitre Suicides 
in Dust Form. 


NO WATER TO HAUL 


» LEGGETT’'S 
p CHAMPIOK 








THE CHAMPION 
and Little Giant 


dust potatoes or tobac- 
co as fast as you walk. 
These are well known 
tobacco dusiers. 


THE BEETLE 
Potato Duster (Horse 
Power) dusts 4 rows. 

Spray Calender gives 
concise information with name of nearest 
agent. Mailed on request. 


WOOD, STUBBS & CO.,§:: Louisville, Kentucky 








“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
— a 


DIET & 


LANTERNS | 


THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R. E. DIETZ COM PANY new vornk 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 

















PIANOS 


Are especially adapted for the~Southern 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 


A. MAGAZINE 


! FREE 


Send no mone Just your 

What do you name and address an = 
will — you ¥ 2 oPy is $ 

new Magazine full of in er 
want to know — articles and informa- 
tion. It will appeal to you, no 
? matter where you are or 
® where you may be. If you are 
comttan: with Mite oh gamed 

position; if you want to move 
Where do you to a new section of the coun 
ry; if you have Cs go 
want to go cal - if you want t an 














you find just what you 
want to know about it in its 
? helpful pages and it wont cost 


ouacent. Just a letter ask- 
for it will bring it, provid- 



















Bes 


ed that you mention what 
Do you want rong of Mg ma you de- 
sire, or what size farm you 
to buy a farm are searching for and in what 
send the Magazine free only 
£ formation. you want to 
buy a farm or business any- 
where, if you desire to move 
Ask us. 
want and where you want it 
It costs you and let us send you FREE 
our elegant Magazine. Ad: 
Positively the greeny Sewing Machine value 
ever offered. By our direct selling plan, we 
fod any usually sold by 
agents for $30.00. 
Is substantially 
equipped with 
the latest im- 
provements. Ele- 
and full set of at- 
@ tachments. We give 
our binding 10-year 
fund your money. Wearethe largest sewing machine dis- 
tributers inéthe South, and make prompt shipment. 
Send for complete catalogue mailed free on application. 


e state you wish tolocate. Just 
or business 
to another state orcity, write 
vothing. | iss*, Lise paren: 
save you all dealers’ and agents’ profits. This 
made of best 
gant oak drop-leaf 
guarantee witheach machine. Order one today, try it 30 
»>MALSBY, SHIPP & CO.” 


teil us what you want as we 
? to people who give us this in 
at once andteli us what you 
THIGH GRADE 
DROP-HEAD 
a = 
Machine is equal to 
material, and is 
cabinet, 4 drawers 
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‘““What’s Ghe News?’’ 











THE DEFEAT OF HOKE SMITH IN GEORGIA. 
Perhaps the most notable happening of the last 
defeat 


Hoke Smith in his struggle for re-election as Gov- 


seven days for our readers was the of 


ernor of Georgia. In Georgia the Democratic pri- 
niaries settle the question as to who shall be Gov- 
ernor, and for a quarter century until now every 
The defeat 


one 


Governor has been given two terms. 
of Hoke Smith, has had but 

¢ . . " 
therefore significant, and the danger is that its 


who term, is 


significance may be misinterpreted. 


Two years ago Hoke Smith-—somewhat influ- 
enced in his candidacy, so it is said, by personal 


Clark the 
“machine” candidate for Governor—won the Dem- 


feeling against his opponent, Howell, 


ocratic nomination in one of the fiercest contests 
the South has ever had. Negro disfranchisement, 
regulation of railway freight rates, and opposition 
io machine methods in politics were his battle 
cries, and Tom Watson, the Populist leader, with 
thousands of his followers went into the primaries 


and supported Smith. 


This time the campaign has been one of sin- 
gular complications. Governor Smith, almost a 


giant in body and mind, has something of a giant’s 


roughness in dealing with his opponents. Two 


years ago he denounced Joseph M. Brown, Rail- 
road Commissioner and a son of Georgia’s much- 
loved War 


week’s before Brown’s term expired and just af- 


xrovernor, and last spring—only three 


ter the Legislature adjourned—Smith removed 
Brown from office, declaring him unfit for the 
place. This action displeased most Georgians. 


“Bven if Brown is unfit,’’ they declared, ‘‘remov- 


ing him only three weeks before his term expires 


can serve no purpose except to humiliate and 


dishonor him; and besides, should 


have submitted the matter to the Legislature so 


the Governor 


that it could have passed upon the justice of the 
matter.” 
a 4 
WHIRLIGIG OF TIME 
VENGES. 


THE AND ITS RE- 


7 . . at midnight and on Sundays! The Democratic 
Still the affair did not create much feeling at|_, ; ’ ‘ 
: ; ; ae Convention of Arkansas last week also voted to 
the time, and Brown went into private life to 


think upon revenge, next appearing on the scene 


three or four months ago when he announced that 


ie : : 3 ‘ unbroken column of State-prohibition territory 
he would offer himself as a candidate against i chaahaks @ , Atl oye ' ‘ 
; } ; will stretch trom the Atlantic shore on the eastern 
Smith for election as Governor. At first Smith =o ha ‘ A 
: _ |edge of North Carolina to the Rocky Mountain 
charged that Brown represented the anti-prohi- 


tionists, but the temperance issue was eliminated 


when Brown joined Smith in a 
veto any bills injuriously affecting State prohibi 
tion. 


themselves in favor of negro disfranchisement 


Smith stumped the State, while Brown, who is ; 


man of ineffectual presence and a poor speaker 


stayed at home. 


3ut just here another player enters upon the 


scene. Tom Watson, Populist candidate 


still 


for 


Presidency though he _ is has 


’ 


in such a contest as this in these white primaries 


public pledge to 


In the same way both candidates pledged 


the 
following 
enough in Georgia to hold the balance of power 


and Hoke Smith had offended Tom Watson. Tom 
Watson also declared that Smith had set up a ma- 
chine of his own as bad as its predecessor and 
that he had not carried out his campaign pledges. 
Watson therefore urged his followers to vote for 
Brown. How much influence this had we do not 
know, but anyhow Brown, who would have been 
only an ex-Railroad Commissioner, if Smith had 
let him alone, is now chosen to take Smith’s place 
as Governor of the State. 

“Hoke Smith is one of the strongest men in the 
States,”’ 


two years ago, “but his great weakness is that he 


Southern a friend of his declared to us 


runs roughshod over whatever comes in his way.” 
This fault now seems to have proved his undoing. 
And having found much to admire in his course, 
we regret his fall. 
7 7 

COTTON TRADE CONDITIONS IMPROVING. 
Nothing more gratifying to Southern readers, 
however, has recently appeared in the papers than 
the news that trade conditions have 
proved so markedly that 


cotton im- 
mills 
will soon be using about the usual quantity of raw 
material again. The first of this month New Eng- 
land factories employing 35,000 operatives began 


American cotton 


full-time work once more, and similarly encourag- 
ing reports come from Southern cotton mills as 
well. 

In this connection, it is of interest to note that 
the fifth International Congress of Cotton Spin- 
ners and Manufacturers in session last week kick- 
ed most 


vigorously American mo- 


nopoly of the raw material and the great advance 


against the 


in prices during the last five or six years. Euro- 
pean nations were urged to combine for the pur- 
pose of developing cotton growing in Asia 
Africa. 


and 
As these experiments have been going on 
with distinguished unsuccess ever since most of 
the delegates were born, however, we see no rea- 
son for alarm on the part of our Southern farm- 
ers now. 
The 


this year, it will be seen, shows 


Government estimate of acreage planted 


practically the 


same as last year-—only 21,000 acres increase in 


82,081,000 total, while the Farmers’ Union Presi- 
dents declare there is a reduction of 2,000,000 
acres and the New York Commercial says that 


there is an increase of 13 per cent. 


se 


STEADY FORWARD MARCH OF PROHIBITION, 


The prohibition movement is becoming distinc- 
tively National in its proportions. Tuesday of one 
weeks its advocates register a great victory on the 
Atlantic: 


the State of North Carolina going dry 
by 43,000 majority. Tuesday of the following 
week it makes a no less notable advance on the 


Pacific: the State of Oregon having only one dry 
county at sunrise, adding twenty more by sunset. 
In wild and woolly Montana, too, a friend of ours 
writes that temperance sentiment is beginning to 


make itself felt in ordinances for closing saloons 


submit the question of State prohibition to popu- 


lar vote next year, and with that State in line, one 


foothills on the western border of Oklahoma. 


of o& 
™ RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT WINSTON. 
The resignation of Dr. Geo. T. Winston, for 


.| several years President of the A. & M. College, 
last week, came as a distinct surprise to nearly 
everybody State. 

North 


rendered 


4 
4 in the 


Dr. Winston is one of 


the most gifted of Carolinians, and 


the Commonwealth 
than he. While we 
have held the opinion that he should have done 
more to build up the agricultural division of the 


there 


are few who have 


more distinguished service 


, 





College, even in this he did better than his 


dency 


tion, 





predecessors, and his work in developing the Col- 


lege patronage during the early years of his presi- 


was remarkably successful. A man of 


great resourcefulness, untiring energy, and an al- 
most wonderful versatility and range of informa- 


that Dr. Winston’s 
will at once be turned to the service of the State 


we hope rare abilities 


in some other line of endeavor. 
oe Se 

MR. TAFT’S PLAIN SPEAKING. 

The Republican Convention 


meets in 


june 16th, and it is now practically certain that 


Chicago 
Taft will be the nominee. Mr. Taft, who is noted 
for frankness and plain speaking, as for 
good humor, is also much in the limelight now by 
reason of his address on General Grant recently 
delivered at Grant’s tomb in New York City, in 
recounted the fact that Grant 


as well 


which he resigned 


from the army in 1854, because threatened with 


court-martial for drinking. Taft pointed to this 


as an illustration of how a brave man can finally 
evil habit, but 


think he carried his ‘‘plain speaking’’ 


rise master over an his critics 


too far in 


mentioning the matter on this occasion. 
we & 

MINOR MATTERS MERELY MENTIONED. 
The of Cotton Ex- 
change fame, will not likely excite much interest 
in the South. All our farmers have discovered by 
this time that the New York gamblers play the 
game for themselves only all the time, regardless 


arrest of Theodore Price, 


et whether it helps or hurts cotton prices.—Two 


record-breaking ocean voyages have recently 
heen made: the Mauretania crossing the Atlantic 
in 4 21 minutes, while 


Lusitania beats even this by 56 minutes. 


days, 20 hours and the 
-There 
is general criticism of the inactivity of the Demo- 
crats in the closing hours of Congress, and their 
failure to back up La Follette in his wonderful 
fight against Standard Oil Aldrich’s currency bill. 
-—Ex-Senator James K. Jones, of Arkansas, Dem- 
ocratic National Chairman in 1896 and 1900 who 
died a few days ago, was a native of Mississippi 
and of North Carolina ancestry. He was eighteen 
years (1885-1903) United States Senator—-Two or 
three local matters also deserve mention in this 
week’s review. One is the action of the Wake 
County Democratic Committee in ordering the use 
of the Australian ballot in the party primaries. 
This system counts strongly against corruption 
and bossism in politics and ought to be adopted 
everywhere. We also wish to commend the action 
of Durham County in organizing an Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association, to which county and city each 
give $600 annually, while individuals supplement 
the fund further subscriptions. A 


properly conducted campaign of this sort in each 


by private 
county would save countless lives, and is one of 
the most fruitful forms of philanthropy and pa- 
triotism. The third fact to which we would al- 
lude is our error in placing Duplin County in the 
dry column in the report of the North Carolina 
Prohibition election last week. The final count 
shows that Duplin went wet by 17 votes, and we 
mention that matter now to keep history straight. 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 





Next week Professor Massey will write further 


on the Williamson Plan of growing corn, and 
there will be a report of Alabama Station tests 
of the plan by Director Dugegar. 


“Summer Work in the Poultry Yard” will be 
treated by Mrs. J. C. Deaton and we are sure that 
there’s not a housewife among all our readers 
who will not find it valuable if she has anything 
at all to do with chickens on the farm. 

A number of inquiries have been made recently 


c 


about cabbage bugs, flea beetles and the like, 
and next week Prof. R. I. Smith will write about 
fighting these. 
A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 
If we, here in America, shall teach the world 
how to use the land without abusing it, we will 
have written a new page in History.—Judge J. 








Otis Humphrey. 
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TWO OPPORTUNITIES FOR NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS. 


Two splendid opportunities for helping forward | 
North Carolina agriculture are now before our | 
people. 


In the first place, a new State Commissioner 


of Agriculture is now to be chosen, and to this 


position should be called the very strongest man 


ihe State affords. ‘‘There are greater opportun- 


ities to-day in the office of Commissioner of Ag-| 
riculture than in the office of Governor itself,’ 


a, thoughtful farmer declared to us the other day; 
and he is right. We need a man of force, ability, 
energy, enterprise, progressiveness: a man whose | 
whole heart is in the work of uplifting agricul- | 
ture and agricultural conditions, and no man can 
be true to his State and vote for any candidate 
for this position solely because of personal or sec- 
tional or factional considerations, F. D. Coburn, of 
the Kansas Department of Agriculture, by his ag- 


eressiveness, energy, enterprise and whole-souled 
devotion to his great task, has been worth millions | 
of dollars to the farmers of that State, and we 
should choose a man for Commissioner here who | 
will set himself to be the Coburn of North Caro- 
lina, 
ot 

In saying this we are advocating the claims of 
no one candidate, and with no one candidate in 
mind; but we are urging upon our people the dig- 
nity and importance of the office. Our farmers 
are going wild—some of them—about the can- 
didates for Governor, while this vastly more im- 
portant position (to them) is not getting its share } 
of attention. The thing to do is for every farmer | 
to decide who will make the strongest and most | 
efficient Commissioner, and then impress that | 
candidate’s claim upon his delegates to the State | 
Convention. And when the Republican primaries | 
are held, we hope our Republican readers will | 
also see io it that the dignity and importance of 
tile office has the same full recognition in their 
party also. 

aM 

A second and no less notable opportunity for 
helping forward North Carolina agriculture is af- 
forded by the election of a new President of the 
A. & M. College at Raleigh. 

These State “Colleges of Agriculture and Me- 


chanie Arts,’ as the name indicates, were estab- 


lished primarily to foster agricultural education; 
secondarily, industrial education, and with the 
ihird distinct idea that they would be funda- 
mentally different in spirit and purpose from the 
regular literary institutions of the country. 


Yet in too many cases they have become pri- 
marily literary colleges, secondarily, mechanical, 
and with just enough of agricultural training to 
get the heavy appropriations for this purpose 
from State and National Governments. This con- 
dition of affairs has gone on in many States until 


| the farmers have risen in their might and de- 


manded and secured the establishment of separate 
Agricultural Colleges in which the mechanical and 
classical branches can not fatten at the expense 


|of the agricultural. 


a 


Our North Carolina A. & M. College, along 
with others, has suffered in this respect. For a 
long time—until three years ago, in fact—there 
was no Agricultural Building, and even then this 
was built, not at the expense of the general pub- 
lic as all other buildings have been, but out of a 
special tax levied on the farmers themselves. 

Another serious drawback has been that the 
3oards have also seemed unable to realize the 
folly of the flat salary scheme. Because there are 
thousands of men trained (turned out for two or 
three generations past) in literary institutions, 
now seeking professorships in literary branches, 
against only hundreds of scientifically trained men 


(graduating only in recent years) fitted to teach | 


in the agricultural division of a college, it is a 
fact that it is absolutely impossible to get and 
keep strong, aggressive, capable men in agricul- 
tural work at the same salaries paid professors in 
the ordinary branches of college work. 

This is a fact which must be faced, if the Col- 


| lege is to get and keep strong men who will build 


up its agricultural side. There should also be 
recognition of the fact that there is greater 
need of constructive activity here; there is build- 
ing to be done, while the other departments of 
the College are already wel! developed. 
the need of stronger men. 


Hence 


a4 

The A. & M. College, if it has a place at all— 
and we insist that it has a place whose possibil- 
ities not one man in a thousand has yet realized— 
has a place as a promoter of industrial education, 
pot of mere, ordinary classical education; and it 
has a place to fill as a promoter of agricultural 


| cducational primarily, not of agricultural educa- 


iion lastly and ‘for revenue only.’ If it is not 
going to fulfill this mission, it has no earthly ex- 
cuse for existence apart from our State Univer- 
Sity. 


| 








The institution needs a President who has a 
vision of the possibilities of the institution, a man 
whose heart and soul is in the work of industrial 
education, and who wilk put his life blood into the 
construction of a great and genuine ‘‘agricul- 
tural and mechanical’ institution that will be a 
credit to North Carolina and the Southern States. 
We have no candidate for the place at this time; 
we doubt whether any one should have a candi- 
date on such short notice. sut we do plead for 
the election of a man who will give his life and 
time and mind and heart and soul to the mighty 
and inspiring task of rebuilding North Carolina 
by turning out from our A. & M. College two 
thousand thoroughly trained and splendidly equip- 
ped young men every year to develop our agri- 
cultural and mechanical industries. There is no 
finer opportunity for service, for State-building, 
to be thought of. 

Se 


And we would especially urge every farmer in 
North Carolina who takes an interest in his State 
and his calling to write one or all of the follow- 
ing members of the Board of Trustees, and urge 
this policy upon them: 


W. D. Turner, Statesville. 
R. H. Ricks, Rocky Mount. 
O. Max Gardner, Shelby. 
Locke Craig, Asheville. 

C. W. Gold, Wilson. 

E. M. Koonce, Jacksonville. 
T. W. Blount, Roper. 

D. A. Tompkins, Charlotte. 
J. T. Ellington, Clayton. 

W. E. Daniel, Weldon. 

W. H. Ragan, High Point. 
W. B. Cooper, Wilmington. 
M. B. Stickley, Concord. 

T. T. Ballenger, Tryon. 

N. B. Broughton, Raleigh. 
O. L. Clark, Clarkton. 


If you can’t say anything more, at least write 
this: ‘For Heaven’s sake, give us a President 
who will set himself to make not a literary insti- 
tution, but a great and genuine Agricultural and 
Mechanical College.” 


oS ‘ 


“We are going to get the right man for the 
place if it takes us a year to find him,’’ one of the 
Trustees is reported as saying, and he has the 
right idea. We do not know who the man is, but 
he can be found, and the Board of Trustees can 
do the State of North Carolina a lasting service 
by setting themselves unselfishly to the task. 








COMMENTS SUGGESTED BY LAST WEEK’S 
PAPER. 
(Continued from Page 1.) 

vanced from an average of 33 bushels to 35 bush- 
els in 1906, and Virginia had gone from 18 bush- 
els to 24.3 bushels per acre. In the same time 
lowa advanced from an average of 29 bushels per 
acre to 39.5 bushels. Hence the advance in 
lowa has been greater than the whole average of 
South Carolina ten years ago. ‘Fhe production of 
corn is increasing all over the country, and we are 
glad that it is also increasing in the South. In 
1906, North Carolina had 2,731,820 acres in corn, 
and produced 41,796,846 bushels, while Mary- 
land, with less than one-third the number of acres 
in corn, produced more than half as much. But 
the statistics show that the South is advancing. 


od 


Attend to Breeding and Rotation.—Much can 
be done in the improvement of the corn crop in 
the South by good seed breeding, almost as much 
as by the improvement in the soil and cultivation. 
More can be done by closer spacing of the corn, 
for much of the corn in the South, even on im- 
proved land, is planted so wide apart, under the 
impression that this wide spacing is necessary, 
that a heavy crop cannot be grown, since there 
are not plants enough to make iit. Corn properly 
bred to a lower stature (not stunted by lack of 
cultivation) can be planted much thicker than is 
common in the South. I have seen splendid 


growths of corn on Southern !ands that could not 


make a heavy yield per acre because there were 
enly single stalks six feet apart each way, and I 
have seen corn in North Carolina on sandy up- 
land, planted in drills three feet eight inches 
apart that made eighty-eight bushels per acre. 
You must first get a prolific character in the corn, 
breed it to a proper stature, and then have enough 
plants on the acre to make a big crop, if weil cul- 
tivated all through its growth. Then, with good 
rotation, plenty of home-made manure and _ le- 
gumes, there is no reason why the average prod- 
uct of corn in the South should not be as great as 
anywhere else. This is what we are working for, 
and I wish that every farmer in the South could 
have the experience of Mr. Crowder and double 
his crop. Then we would meet the average of the 
best lands of the West, and the South become, 
as her climate indicates, the real Corn Belt. 


oe 


Cowpeas and Good Farming.—Mr. Young says 
that if he was an editor he would try to make 
the cowpea popular. Well, if there is an editor in 
this country who has tried harder to do this than 
I have, I would like him to be pointed out. For 
more than twenty years I have been preaching the 
gospel of good farming with cowpeas as the basic 
crop in the improvement of the Southern lands, 
and Mr. Young may rest assured that I will not 
falter in this effort. With the introduction of an 


effective machine for cleaning them from the 


mown hay, the day of high prices for peas will 


soon be over, and more profit made at low prices 
for the seed than now at the extravagant price 
they are sold at. The present price and the price 
of last year retarded the use of the peas far more 
than anything that ever happened, and I trust 
that we will soon see the price come down, so that 
there will be hundreds of acres where one now 
grows. But Mr. Young need not fear that farm- 
ers will not know what we mean by legumes. The 
farmers are getting educated at the institutes in 
the meaning of scientific names and they know 
full well that the pea belongs to the great nitro- 
gen-fixing family of the legumes. 
W. F. MASSEY. 





Gulf State Soils Do Not Need Potash. 


Says Prof. W. C. Welborn: “It has been learned 
from experiments that the soils of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas do not need potash. So no 
potash salt should be used in the (fertilizer) 
mixtures for these States. In Georgia, the Car- 
olinas, and Alabama, a little potash is generally 
found beneficial.’ Further: “Equal parts of 
cottonseed meal and acid phosphate mixed will 
make an excellent cotton fertilizer for old and 
worn lands. Such a fertilizer will contain about 
three and a half per cent of: nitrogen and nine 
per cent of phosphoric acid, and about three- 
fourths per cent of potash. For land needing 


potash about two hundred pounds of kainit should 
enter into each ton of mixture.” 
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- OAKWOOD FARM > 


Jersey Cattle 
and 
Berkshire Hogs 
37 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, =: 
Arrowhead Farm. 


Red Poll cattle, Poland China pigs, Dorset 
sheep, Bronze turkeys (our matured Toms 
weigh from 45 to 53 pounds), pure bred fowls. 
Eggs. Albemarle Prolific seed corn. 


SAMUEL B. WOODS, Prop’r, 


Charlottesville, Va. 








Big Reduction Sale 


On Fox, Deer and Cat Hounds. Broke dogs 
$20 to $80. Extra broke bitches $30 to $50. Pups 
$15 per pair. Broke 'Possum and Coon dogs $18 
each, 2 for $30. Dogs suitable for cat $12.50 to 
$17.50. Red and gray fox cubs 6 for $25. 30S. 
C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00; $3.25 per 100; 15 B. P. 
Rock Eggs $1.00; $5.00 per 100. 


J. D. STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky, 











AMERICA’S 


LEADING 


HORSE IMPORTERS 





At the recent International Live Stock 
Exposition, held in Chicago November 30th 
to December 7th, stallions imported by us 
won as follows, being the only classes in 
which we exhibited. 


PERCHERONS 
4 years old and over -......------ ist, 5th 
3 years old and under 4-.-..-.-.-.-- 1st, 2nd, 4th 
2 years old and under 3 -..---...- 2nd, 5th 


Produce of mare -...-- 

Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


French Coach 


4 years old and over -.--.-..------ 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
3 years old and under 4 ......---- Ist, 2nd 
Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


The Champion Stallions of both 
Continents are for sale at our stables 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


(evensew denn NO 








DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 
of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


From the best registered stock, two monthsold, 
now ready for delivery; per pair (boarand sow) 
$15.00; sows per pair $12.50. Special quotations 
on trios. Can furnish them in pairs and trios 
no akin. Correspondence solicited. 


Chestnut Ridge Farm, 


R. F. D. NO. 1, - - HILLSBORO, N. C. 








Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 
Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 


D. L. FARRIOR, - - Raleigh, N. C. 


PIGS. -:- PIGS. -: PIGS. 


To make room for spring litters we will sell a 
choice lot of Berkshire pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old, 
of the very best breeding, for $8.00 each, or $15.00 
per pair. 

Also two especially fine gilts six and a half 
months old at $20.00 each, or $35.00 for the two. 

Sumnyside Farms, 

W, R, Walker, Prop’r. Union, S, C. 








The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
“ee Save one for seventeen years. 

Home Farm is headquarters in 
neath or cattle of this wonderful market 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 

















—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 
Standard Bred F 
Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Blackis 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


COLLIES 1 The Kind that wiil 


Essex Hogs, 
- Scotch Collie 














BILTMORE BERKSHIRES ! 





We are now booking orders for young pigs 
from our spring litters. Write for price list, 
Combinations of English and American 
blood lines. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING! 


Owing to the lateness of the season we 
are giving a 25 per cent. discount on our 
prices for eggs. Take advantage of this 
reduction and send your order in at once. 


JERSEY BULLS AND HEIFERS! 


Write for pedigrees and 
descriptions. 


Biltmore Farms, =: Biltmore, N. C. 





drive your Hogs, your 
Sheep, or your Cattle. The useful and 
faithful FARM DOG. Our stock is the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale, males, $10; — $8. Wesup- 
ply full and correct pedigree and copy of 
the book, when requested. ‘The Useful Col- 
lie and How to Make Him So,” with each 
puppy: We ship prompily upon receipt of 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH, VA. 





Southdown Sheep, Essex Pigs, 
and Angus Cattle. 


Some choice Early Spring lambs. Ready for 
immediate shipment. Pigs for May and Aug. 
delivery and two choice yearling bulls, 1st class 
stock only. 


L. G. JONES, - - - -  Tobaccoville, N. C. 











POLAND CHINA PIGS 


Ready to ship and will book orders for 
Mammoth Black Pigs 
This is the only way you can get 
this popular breed as the demand 
has been greater than the supply 
since they have become known. 


Remember Iam the originator 
of this popular breed. 


John A. Young, 


Greensboro, N. C. 





GOOD HONEST MONEY 
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Let All Classes of Our Live 


Something for North Carolina. 


The matter of org 
live stock breeders’ 
been in the writer’s mind for some} 
vears. We have had the matter up 
with other stock men of the State, 
and others have written us concern- 


sanizing a State, 
association has | 


live stock business has been so seat- | 
tering as to make a State breeders’ | 
association seem barely practical. 


State. 


Changes have come over our peo- 
ple recently, however, and _ the 
writer believes the time is ripe for 
all live stock interests in the State to 


ing a strong, active State live stock 
breeders’ association that will be a 
power for good in the State, not for 
the live stock interests alone, but, 
by the promotion of better methods 
in breeding, showing, transporting, 
and selling live stock, be a strong 
factor in adding to the wealth of 
our State in other lines. Every year 
as it passes sees the sentiment of our 
people toward live stock production 
growing stronger, and to direct this 
growing interest along _ practical, 
profitable lines we need a central 
head from which shall emanate 
solid, practical plans that we as in- 
dividuals may follow in the further 
extension of what the writer believes 
is to become in the near future one 
of the leading industries of our 
State. 


Organize Now—This Summer. 


And now, may we not go down to 
Raleigh at the time of our Annual 
State Farmers’ Convention with our 
determination fixed to gather togeth- 


necessary to keep pigs healthy and 


ful attention will be unnecessary; 
but neglect spells loss at any stage. 


Cattle and horses cannot be ex- 


should increase at the rate of 500 
per cent.—six to eight times ag fast. 
This rapid increase makes hogs give 
the poor man an opportunity to get 
into the live stock business without 
much sacrifice. 


If it is desired to feed pigs with- 
out feeding older hogs that may be 
with them, or if it is desired to give 
the pigs a different kind of feed from 
what the older hogs are to have, it 
may be accomplished while all are 


By A, L. 


ing the need of such an organiza-|} 


A Power for Adding Wealth to the | 


get together for the purpose of form- | 


Stock Producers Get Together 
Organization This Summer and Make the Live Stock Business Mean 


| 


Live Stock icici ——— Organize. 


in a Strong 


French. 


er into one strong organization ey- 
ery live stock interest in the State 
and carry with us such zeal as will 
overcome every obstacle in the way 


|}of making the North Carolina Live 


| 
| 


tion. 3ut until now interest in the | 


| 





pected to make over 60 to 80 per}! 
cent. increase per year, while hogs} 


Give all the attention that may be/j 


developing well till two or three! 


weeks of age, after which such care-! large enough to let the pigs through, 


|but too small to let the older stock 


Stock Breeders’ Association the 
greatest organization of its kind in 
the South. We have the men, we 
have the energy, we have the op- 
| portunity and we are going soon 
to have the live stock. Why should 
we not organize in the most progres- 
sive State in the South, the strong- 
est, most progressive live stock as- 
sociation? It can be done, and I feel 
that we are going to do it and do it 
this present summer. 


Let All Live Stock Producers Come 
Together. 


All that is required is that every 
man in the State who is interested 
in the production of any class of live 
stock will put his shoulder to the 
wheel and give the movement a 
mighty shove, all together. We 
want the men from the mountains, 
the men from the Piedmont (that 
section of our State in which we ex- 
pect to see live stock production in- 
crease in a most wonderful manner 
within the next two years) and the 
men from the East (where thou- 
sands of feeders will be wanted 
within the next few years to con- 
sume the surplus products of these 
rich level acres) to come down to 
Raleigh with their minds so fixed 
upon the formation of a great live 
stock breeders’ association that 
nothing can turn them aside. Come 
and let us make live stock mean 
something in North Carolina. Our 
State needs the help that the asso- 
ciation can give her in the building 
up of a great live stock industry. 


Pork Pointers. 





running together; but it will be 
necessary to have the feed for the 
pigs in an enclosure with openings 


through. Such an arrangement may 


| be the source of much satisfaction, 


and can be had at trifling expense. 

Bountiful pasture of Bermuda and 
bur clover mixed, two plants that 
will grow on a wide variety of soils, 
when assisted by crops for hogs to 
harvest, can make a 250-pound hog 
at a cost of 2 cents per pound. It 
has been done at smaller cost. Say 


|it will cost 3 cents a pound, and the 


hog will be sold for 5 cents. That 
leaves 2 cents a pound profit, or 
$5.00 net per hog. Then, 20 hogs 
will net a clear $100.00. This is 
within the possible accomplishment 
of almost any farmer, 10 hogs being 
marketed twice a year. 





And You Get Your Pay Every Night 


Do you want to make some good honest. 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell you now: 


Worth look- 
ing into. 5 a 














HELPING FARMERS 
Messrs. Editors: 


most remarkable, and the credit 
sults are very gratifying, too. 





Very truly, 
Bostick, N. C. 





I see farmers every day following The Pro. 
gressive Farmer’s advice in planting and cultivating their crops. 
One thing especially I note with few exceptions: 
in this county owns and uses a weeder. 
farming in Rutherford County in 


Keep the work going. 


TO FARM BETTER. 


Every farmer 
The improvement in 
the past ten years has been 
is largely due you. The re- 


G. M. CHAPMAN, M. D. 
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Drops of Dairy Cream. 


As Rich as Butter With Golden Hints to Our Readers for the Successful 
_ Handling of Every-Day Dairy Problems. 


Success in dairying does not come 
accidentally. It is the result of 


thought and good work, of care day |somewhat and letting water into the 


by day. 

A dairyman with a bad temper is 
a poor dairyman. Any man who can- 
not control himself cannot control 
milk cows as they should be con- 
trolled, quietly and peacefully. 

Cut down the feed bills. How? 
By buying less feed. Where is it to 
come from? The farm. That is the 
place it can be grown the most cheap- 
ly, right at home; and the manure 
from well-fed cows will help to make 
it at small cost. Perhaps half of the 
dairymen who are forced out of the 
business or who say dairying does 
not pay would have been successful 
if they had made on the farm more 
of the feed they used. 

In buying milk vessels, select 
those that are made of pressed or 
spun metal without any seams. Also 
select those that are smooth inside. 
With no seams or other roughness, 
the chance for milk and dirt to col- 
lect where they cannot be easily re- 
moved is greatly reduced. From 
such places infection comes that will 
quickly impair the quality of the 
milk, and by selecting the right kind 
of vessels at the start much work 
will be saved and a better product 
will be turned out. 

The man who starts into dairying 
with little money has as good chance 
as anybody of ultimately winning 
success. If he has the intelligence 
that a dairyman should have, he will 
study his work as he works into it. 
He will not be on large enough scale 
to make errors very costly; and by 
the time he has_ learned the best 
methods, he will have begun to in- 
crease his herd of milkers. Theory 
and practice and money-making will 
grow up together in a practical way, 
and that spells permanent success. 

If not selling cottage cheese, it 
should be easy to work up a profit~ 
able trade in it by taking good sam- 
ples to consumers. Those who are 











manure do the soil more good, also 
does benefit by tearing the sod up 


soil faster. Harrowing Bermuda is 
a hard task; but it can be done when 
it is too wet to plow the cultivated 





TEN YEARS AHEAD OF 
ALL OTHER 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


In skimming efficiency, simplicity, durability 











land, and one section of harrow can 
be used with plenty of mules to pull 
it. Early spring is the best time to 
harrow a pasture. 

Why not stop buying cottonseed 
hulls, and go to raising corn fodder 
at the rate of four to six tons per 
acre, or even more if the land is 
very rich? Well preserved corn fod- 
der will give almost as good returns 
as hulls pound for pound. Figure it 
out for yourself, and see how many 
tons of hulls could be saved by rais- 
ing corn fodder on a small acreage 
and how much would have.to be giv- 
en for enough hulls to equal the fod- 
der in feeding value. This is some- 
thing that no dairyman can afford to 
shut his eyes to. 

If no provision has been made for 
the season of short pasture, by all 
means get at it. If nothing else is 
done, plant corn. If it should not 
be needed by the milch cows during 
the dry weather, it will make grain 
or fodder; and a little green corn 
may do much good if the pasture 
gets very short before the early fall 
rains set in. While two tons of 
common hay per acre is considered a 
good yield, fodder corn may yield 
four to six tons, and on very rich 
soil may run as high as eight or ten 
tons per acre, of cured forage. 

Weeds and grass cannot occupy 
the same place. Keep the weeds out 
of the pasture. Mow them as often 
as necessary to keep them from go- 
ing to seed. Many of them are an- 
nuals; and if they are prevented 
from making seed for one year, they 
will be got rid of unless some seed 
should live over a year without 
sprouting. This last will not be true 
often. Weeds not only take up room 
where wholesome grass should grow, 
but very often give milk a bad taste. 
It seems to be a common belief that 
one mowing should be enough for 





selling it, may do better by improv- 
ing the packages. Looks are quite 
as important as the taste. The eye 
first tempts buying, and later the 
good taste causes the buying to be 
continued. The package of cottage 
cheese may be made attractive by 
wrapping bricks of the cheese in oil 
paper, just as butter is wrapped. This 
keeps it clean, as well as makes it at- 
tractive. Any dairy supply house will 
sell the oil paper. 

What breed should you use? That 
depends on what it is kept for. If 
butter is the object, no mistake will 
be made by using Jerseys. But if 
one is selling milk where milk is 
bought merely by measure, without 
regard to its richness in cream, some 
breed that gives a larger volume of 


more watery milk will bring in the| 


most money; and the dairyman will 


not adulterate the milk either, even! 


if he is selling less cream. While 
some cities require a certain amount 
of cream in milk, even if sold just as 
rich as it comes from the cow, that 
is not the rule; and buyers cannot 
blame the dairyman for selling milk 


as they buy it—wholly by measure, | 


irrespective of the cream it carries. 


Harrowing a pasture breaks up 
the lumps of manure and makes the Over and points 


| weeds. Repeat the mowing as often 
| as necessary to keep the weeds from 
making seed. Those that are not 
annuals may be killed by keeping 
| them cut so close that the roots die 
| because there are no leaves to keep 
| them alive. They can get along 
| without leaves. Keep the leaves 
| from growing, and the weeds can do 
|nothing but die. 
| 


| 
| 





| THE HAYMOW DOOR. 


| The door through which hay is put 
| into the haymow should be planned 
| more thoughtfully than is usually 
|done. The inconvenience that may 
|eome from an improperly planned 
door is great. “It may be so small as 
| to give considerable annoyance when 
hay is being put in. A small door 
prevents a good draught from blow- 
ing through the mow and almost 
cooks those who are in the mow to 
put the hay in place. 

One made as follows will obviate 
all these drawbacks: Have the door 
;extend from the floor of the mow up 
to the rafters just under the comb 
of the roof. Put the hinges at the 
bottom of the door, so that when 
the door is let down the top swings 


and convenience, the new 1908 Improved DE 
LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS are fully ten 
years ahead of any other machine on the market to-day. Thirty 
years experience, protecting patents, and the many valuable im- 

rovements devised and perfected by the DE LAVAL, engineers 
in all parts of the world uring the past three years, are responsi- 
ble for this fact. Every feature of the DE LAVAL has been im- 
proved, from the supply can tothe base. The new centre balanced 
bowl with its separate spindle is alone a triumph in separator con- 
struction and must beseentobefullyappreciated. Then, thereisthenew 
one-piece ‘‘anti-splash’’ sanitary supply can, adjustable shelves for 
skim-milk and cream receptacles, new frame designs, and many 
other but less important improvements,—ail combining to make 
the DE LAVAL an absolutely ideal separator for farm and dairy 
use. There is the proper size machine for every size dairy from 
the smallest to the largest and no cow owner can afford to be with- 
out one of these improved machines. It will cost you nothing to 
see and examine the new DE LAVAL, and right at your own 
home too, if you will but say the word. Our new illustrated cata- 
logue duscriting the DE LAVAL improvements in detail ‘s sent 
for the asking. Write us at once and you will receive this interest- 
ing book by rst mail with full information as to how you may 
have a free demonstration of the improved DE LAVAL at your 
own home. It will pay you to do so and your only regret will be 
that you didn’t investigate sooner. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


42 E. Mavison STREET General Offices: 173-177 Wittiam Srreer 
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This leaves the whole space open | extended only from one side to the 
from the haymow floor to the roof, | other of the extension, the exten- 
so that whether hay is put into the|sion would not be supported well by 
mow with a hand fork or with a/the rafters six or twelve feet back 
horse fork the work can be done|irom the edge of the mow. 
conveniently. Make this door full | 
wide. When a horse fork carries | INTEREST IN PASTURE. 
the hay into the mow the door| 

should be much wider than when a Mr. D. A. Saunders, an account of 
hand fork throws it in. Such a| whose pasture was recently publish- 
door will allow a good circulation | ¢| in these columns, is receiving 
of air, since the cooler air can pass | . . i 
in at the belie of tha door while | ™2>¥ letters requesting more infor 
the wa@mer air passes out the tay. | SONS The number of letters has 


A god circulation of air will be| grown so large that he cannot answer 


helpful, both for those who are plac-|all of them; and promises an article 
ing the hay in the mow and also for | that will reply to the many letters, 
carrying moisture off from the hay | jyst ag soon as he can get to it. Men 
quickly. __ | have traveled two hundred miles to 
If the hay cut at any one time is 


look at his pasture, which certainly 
small compared to the mow room, | indicates that others are interested 
it may be possible to get the hay 


. i Mr. Saunders has 
under roof and dry it off 








|in raising grass. 
there | 1.9 objection to receiving letters ask- 
somewhat before putting it in deep|ing qnestions about his pasture, but 
layers, thus keeping it from getting simply cannot reply to all of them 
wet with rain from the necessity of | personally; and trusts that those who 
letting it lie in the field long. If| write him will be patient till he can 
there is another door of ample dite | snepare an article for publication. 
in the opposite end of the mow the | ‘rhe article will cover all points that 
circulation of air will be greatly in- | have been inquired about; and will 
creased and hay scattered about the | he more satisfactory to all concerned 
mow for the purpose last described |than a personal letter would, since 
will cure more rapidly. | the published article will go deeper 
A door made as described is not | into the subject. He says he has been 
without its disadvantages. In case | snowed under deep by the letters 
another door is under it, the upper|that have been received. 
cne will swing down over the lower | 
one and make it impossible to use| 
the lower one while the upper one | ow Should I Feed Cane to Hogs? 
is down. If a horse fork is going to| Messrs. Editors: How should I 
be used the comb of the roof should | feed cane to hogs? Should it be cut 
extend out beyond the rest of the|and fed to them? How large should 
roof four or five feet and this ex-|it get, or should it be allowed to 
tension should be put on when the|ripen before it is fed? 
barn is built. Braces will extend C. C. MILLER. 
downward and inward from the end Stanly Co., N. C. 
of this extension on the comb, so as Se 
to brace back against the regular (Answered by T. B. Parker.) 
long end rafters of the barn. The Begin to feed the sorghum to your 
boards nailed on the rafters, to|hogs as soon as it begins to bunch 
which the shingles are to be nailed, |for seed, or as soon as the hogs will 
should reach from the outer edge of|eat it. I usually begin to feed it 
this extension back over the mow) when it begins to bunch for seed and 








toward the earth. 


a good distance, so as to give the/ continue to feed it as long as I have 
extension stiffness. If these boards | any. 
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Farming in the Philippine Islands. 


Prof. Conner Writes an Entertaining 


Saving Devices Are Spurned and F 


Music. 


Messrs. Editors: The agriculture | 
cf the islands would naturally in-| 
terest your readers more than any 
other subject, so I will confine my- 
self to that subject this time. 

The main crops grown here are | 
rice and sugar cane. Hemp _ is 
grown to a large extent on some of 
the islands. Cocoanuts are found 
in some sections. 


Plows and Plow Teams. 


The methods used are very crude; 
or at least they seem so to one just | 
from the States. Their plows are 
made of a crooked stick with an iron 
point, and has only on handle. | 
This plow does not turn the soil, it 
only stirg it; hence grass and weeds | 
on the land must be burned before | 


‘ , we 
plowing. You can see what this, 
practice will lead to. The motive | 
power is the carabao and Indian | 


bull. Both are slow, and the cara- 
boa can work only three or four); 
hours per day on account of the fact 
that he has a thick skin and few 
sweat glands, like a hog, so that 
when he gets hot he must get to the 
water. It is no uncommon sight to 
see a herd in the river with just 
their heads out of the water. The 
pulls are some better, but they cost 
more. 


Farming Set to Music. 


Rinderpest has killed most of the 
animals in the islands, and work 
stock that sold at one time for $12 
in gold now bring $60 and $75, so 
that many poor “Toms,’”’ as the na- 
tive is called, cannot affort one. 
The poor “Tom” is forced to raise 
his rice by going into the woods and 
cutting down the timber and under- 
brush to form a clearing, and this is 
burned at the end of the dry season. 
Rice is then put in by taking a sharp 
stick and punching holes in the 
sround in which grains of rice are 
dropped by women and_ children 
who follow the men. In order to 
keep the work going a man walks 
along picking a guitar or mandolin, 
and they all keep time with the mu- 
sic. The musician has a man to go 
along and hold an umbrella over 
him. He is a very important per- 
son. This method is followed where 
any large gang of people work. 
They sometimes’ have a band in- 
stead of one man. Bands are com- 
mon. 

I have frequently asked why they 
did not use planters. The reply is 
that hand labor is so cheap that it 
will not pay. 


Taking Life Easy. 


The native works very little after 
the rice is planted until the harvest. 
After the harvest they have a 
“fiasta,’’ native word for frolic. 
Then he works no more until the 
rice is gone, except to get a few 
cents to bet on his chicken at cock- 
pit, which he attends every Sunday. 
Where the rice is grown under irri- 
gation, the rice is sown in a seed- 


lis planted thicker because tall cane 
| hlows 


Letter from the Land Where Labor 
arm Hands Keep Time to Band 


bed and transplanted by hand. This | 
transplanting is done by music as} 
mentioned before. This method is 
more satisfactory and cheaper than 
by using drills, etc. 


How Sugar Cane is Grown. 


Sugar cane is planted about the 
same as in the States, except that it 


down. I noticed that they 
soak the seed cane in water for some 
days before planting in order to 
sprout it and get some of the sugar 
out. If this is not done the ants 
destroy it. The seed cane is also so 
planted that one end sticks out of | 
the ground. The cultivation and 
harvesting is very much like the 
methods followed in South Georgia 
and Florida. 

We kave tried steam plowing, but 
unless we keep Americans in charge 
of the work it is not a success. Dise 
cultivators and disc plows have been 
used some, but the native does not | 
know how to hitch up two carabao} 
together, and as labor is so cheap } 
they prefer to work one animal and | 
one plow. Iron plows rust out in a 
few years, and this makes it rather 
discouraging. 





Water Buckets 12 Feet High. 


Most of their implements’ are 
nade of bamboo. In fact, bamboo 
is used for everything, houses, beds, 
chairs, sleds, harrows, carts (except | 
wheels), harness, drinking cups, Wwa- | 
ter buckets. In fact, everything is | 
made of it. It is no uncommon 
sight to see a man trotting along} 
with a large bamboo 12 or 14 feet | 
long filled with water. This is set 
up-‘in the corner of the house and 
drawn from as_ needed. I don’t 
know what the native would do if he 
did not have the bamboo, 


| 
| 
| 


Native Diet and Superstitions. 
He wears few clothes and eats only 
rice and fish, with now and_ then 
sweet potatoes, chicken and a pig. 
You will see under most every native 
house a pig tied. This pig is fed on 


banana stalks and any other feed 
that can be picked up. The super- 
stition of the native is something 


wonderful. He puts a cross on his 
stock of rice to keep the devil out. 
We tried to use a power thresher for 
threshing the rice, and they would 
put the cross between the rice and 
the machine to keep the devil from 
coming from the machine to the rice. 
This is only one instance. There is 
a fine road running up in the moun- 
tain to the summer capital, and 
when the first automobiles went up 
the Igorrotes would leave their carts 
and take up the mountain sides yell- 


ing for life. 
Bull-Cart or Bull-Back. 
When we travel through the 


provinces we are forced to go in 
bull-carts or ride a bull as you would 
a horse. (In fact, the native horses 














What Will the Weather be This Month? 


Mere is a Good Table to Guess by—It is the Record of June Weather for a Number of Years, Made by 
the Agricultural 


| 


| Richmond, Va. 
| Average for 10 


DATA OBSERVED. 


Ral rigs oA anna o% ssman pe Average for 

years. 20 years. 21 years. 37 years, 29 years 5 years 

| 

Mean or normal temperature - 2 .---| 75 degrees 78 degrees -.- 76 degrees 77 degrees | 76 degrees 68 degrees 
Warmest June—Year and temperature...._| 1899—77 deg. 1890—81 deg. - 1890—79 deg. - 1871—81 deg. 1890—0 dey. 1906-—70 deg. 
Coldest June— Year and temperature .---| 1907—68 deg. 1903-74 deg. - 1908-—72 deg. 1907—73 deg. _- 1884-71 deg. 1903—65 deg. 
Highest recorded temperature in June____.- | 1899-99 deg. - 1899-102 deg. ...| 1887—102 deg. . 1880—100 dey. | 1887—102 deg. 1904—90 deg. 
“owest recorded temperature in June | 1907—49 deg. 1889—47 deg. - | 1894—46 deg. 1884—51 deg,._..| 1880—45 deg. . 1903-41 deg. 
Average rainfall for month - cone | 3.55 inches 4.18 inches | 4.69 inches -- 5.66 inches --| 4.47 inches 4.45 inches. 
Average number days with .0!1 inch or more | 11 days | 6 days 12 days 


are too small for me to ride.) You 


Department’s Weather B 


Columbia, S. C. 
Average for 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Average for 


| traveling, but it is not. 


| trot along 
|could send you some interesting pic- 
|tures if I only would. 


| which is planted at the same time 


f good hay per acre, and hay is worth 


ureau, 


12 days ..-.- | 12 days 


would think that it would be slow 
They hitch 
one of these bulls to a buggy, sim- 
ilar to our single buggy, and they 
as fast as a horse. I 


The Climate and Seasons. 


They have only the two 
here, the wet and dry. It gets some 
warmer during the dry season, but 
it is never very hot. In fact, the 
heat is not so disagreeable as your 
heat during August and Septem- 
ber. The nights are always cool. A 
1eavy army blanket is comfortable 
at night. There are two seasons for 
planting, except for sugar cane 


seasons 


as it is harvested. American seeds 
do about as well here as in Florida. 


Plants and Plant Improvement. 
I 


Vegetables do well. We have 
had more here than when we lived 
in Raleigh and at about one-half 
the price. We _ expect to take up 
soon the improvement of native veg- 
etables and_ citrus fruits. The 
greatest things we have found so 
far that will help the farm is Guinea 
grass. This will make two tons of 


$50 per ton here. 
I could write for a week on things 
over here, but more next time. 
C. M. CONNER. 
Asst. Director Bureau of Agricul- 
ture. 
Manila, P. I. 





Here’s a Rare Cash Offer! 


We are making an exceptionally 
liberal cash offer just now to a few 
men and women who speak first. We 
want a live representative in every 
county in our territory to help us 
push the circulation of The Progres- 
sive Farmer up to 100,000. If you 
want to know about it, write us. 


Raleigh, N. C. 





Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


“Practical 





Farming.” 


A volume specially prepared to fill a 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manuresand Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, ete., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 





REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and “Practical Farm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25. 





| 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Aver for Asheville, N. C. 


Average for 





ui 
Wilmington, | 
N.C. | 

] 





| 15 days. 





Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Made of Trinidad Lake As- 
phalt—the greatest weather- 
resister known. 


Ask any live dealer for Genasco. 
for Book 5x and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco 


Write 


Chicago 














The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FiFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 
DOES WORK 
















RICHMOND, VA. 








MAIL ORDERS 
Our Specialty 





Single Strap Harness 


This is one of the neatest, best and 
strongest patterns we make. The work- 
manship through the entire harness is 
guaranteed to be the most perfect— 
everything stitched and made for serv- 
ice. The quality of material is the best 
the market affords for the money. We 
will send, under absolute guarantee, this 
set of harness for your inspection; we 
want you to be satisfied that buying di- 
rect from the factory saves your money. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


WE SHIP TO YOU! 


U. S. HARNESS CO. 


51 N. Center St. STATESVILLE, N. C. 





FamnnqVarerLrertere 


Aconstant supply foras many purposes 
on your place as you desire, No trouble, 
no expense when you have installed a 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM 


Pumps water from spring, stream or 
pond automatically. Inexpensive, 
simple, reliable. | Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Raises water 30 
feet for every foot of fall. 
7,000 in use. 

Write For Free Plans 
and book of valuable 

suggestions. 
- RIFE ENGINE CO. 


2130Trinity Bldg. 
New York 





Local and Travelling Agents Wanted! 


Men of good habits experienced in farm work, 
students and others. Liberal terms, profitable 
work. Write for catalogue and terms. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., - Pomona. N. C. 


Week End and Sunday Excursion Fares 











The SEABOARD announces commencing 
May 30th WEEK END AND SUNDAY EX- 
CURSION FARES will be sold until Septem- 
ber 6th as follows; 


From Raleigh to— 
Portsmouth - - 
Jackson Springs, N. C. 
Wilmington - - 
Lincolton, N. C. - 
Lenior, N.C. ~ - 
Blowing Rock, N.C. - 
Chimney Rock, N.C. - 


Tickets will be sold for Saturday and fore- 
noon Sunday trains, good to return Monday, 
following date of sale. with the exception of 
Blowing Rock and Chimney Rock tickets which 
will be sold for Friday and Saturday trains 
good returning until following Tuesday. 

For further information apply to the under- 
signed 





so 8- 9 2 02 


C. H. GATTIS, T. P. A 





Tucker Bldg., Raleigh, N.C. 
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Raising Alfalfa on 


Messrs. Editors: I see in The 
Progressive Farmer that Mr. Scher- 
er wishes to hear from those who 
have had experience in handling 
crab grass, as I understand it, be- 
fore sowing alfalfa.: My farm is a 
great crab grass farm and is also 
badly set with Bermuda. In _ the 
summer of 1907 I plowed a piece of 
land for alfalfa and in less than two 
weeks the crab grass started as thick 
as it could stand. I went on to it 
every 10 days or two weeks’ with 
the cultivator and harrow alternate- 
ly and kept it perfectly clean up to| 
the 12th of September, when I sow- 
ed it to alfalfa. I got as nice a 
stand as any one could wish, cut a) 
good crop of hay off of it the fifth day 
of May and will be ready to cut soon} 
again. Have not seen anything of | 
the crabgrass, although I do not| 
know but that it may come again! 
later in the season. But as there was 
none that went to seed last fall I do 
not think I will have any trouble 

I have plowed another piece along 
side of the alfalfa, which I expect 
to sow this fall. I intend to sow it 
in black peas and cultivate until 
ripe enough for hay and then disk | 
the land every week or two to keep 
it clean until time to sow the alfalfa. 
I think from the outlook now that a 
good stand of alfalfa will kill out the 
Bermuda. J. B. NORRIS: 

Dinwiddie Co., Va. 





Alfalfa in Johnson Grass. 


Messrs. Editors: In a recent issue | 
you ask if any of your readers have | 
had any experience with growing al-| 
falfa on land set in Bermuda or John- 
son grass, and if these grasses will 
keep down crab grass in alfalfa. I 
have experimented considerably with | 
alfalfa on Johnson grass land, and 
the first year I got three cuttings of 
as fine alfalfa as I ever saw grow in 
the West; but the second year the 
crab grass became master of the sit- 
uation, and the alfalfa had to go 
down. I had planted this land the 
previous two years in cotton and 
worked it like a garden, trying to 
destroy every sprig of crab grass and | 
as much of the Johnson grass as pos- 
sible. 

At the St. Louis Exposition I went 
in to see the Texas exhibit and told 
the manager that I wanted to see} 
some alfalfa hay. He also called my | 
attention to a bale of Johnson grass | 
hay. I told him I did not want to | 
see anything that looked like John-| 
son grass, that I had been trying for 
ten years to kill it. He said: ‘‘You| 
are killing your best friend, for it 
will never fail you wet or dry.” | 
While I would not advise sowing} 
Johnson grass, I have decided to keep 
mine, as it seems anxious to stay} 
with me. G. W. STIGLER. 

Lexington, Miss. 


|/in your paper not long 


» Crab Grass Land. 


as widely among our readers as prac- 
tical. A slight change in conditions 
might bring success. If you have a 
light do not put it under a bushel. 
While it is generally considered 
next to treason to say much in favor 
of Johnson grass, it is but fair to 
say that under good management 
Johnson grass farms are money-mak- 
ers. But for the man who will not 
practice diversification, Johnson 
grass means woe. If the grass is cut 
for hay before seed ripen, Johnson 
grass will not spread on the farm. 
Whether Johnson grass is a money- 
maker or money-loser must depend 
on how the farm is managed. While 
the general growing of Johnson grass 
cannot be recommended, there are 
many waxing rich by growing it. 





Seeded Ribbon Cane. 
Messrs. Editors I saw something 
ago concern- 
ing seeded ribbon cane I wish to 
state that, in my opinion, every hill 
farmer should raise a patch of it. 
The syrup is nearly as good as the 
genuine ribbon cane; and, I believe, 
it will make as much per acre. It 
will grow on’ any land that sorghum 
will; and if planted early, will ma- 
ture by the first of September. It 
requires some fertilizer on very thin 
land. It grows fine on low land. Be- 


| sides making a fine yield of syrup, 
the second crop makes fine feed for 


stock. W. W. M. McBRIDE 





| Expected Much and Was More Than 


Pleased. 


Messrs. Editors: We wish to say 
that we are very well satisfied with 
the results obtained from the ads we 
have run in your paper. We had 
expected good results from the past 
experience we had and our expecta- 
tions have been more than realized. 
Unless something unforeseen comes 
up, you can expect us to be with 
you again next season. 

SOUTHERN PLOW CO., 





Do you want to make some good 
honest money and get your pay every 
night? Write a line (a postal card 
will do) to Special Circulation Man- 
ager of The Progressive Farmer, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and he will tell you 


|how. Worth looking into. 





ampere, | | River Side 
STOCK FARM 


. Berkshire Pigs from 
: fine registered stock. 
Prices $5 to 0 $10. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


L. M. COOPER, - - - Autryville, N. C. 











Strawberry Farm For Sale! 


In the famous Chadbourn and adjoining straw- 
berry section. Also other farm and town prop 
erties. Splendid investment opportunities. 


| Write me, if you want to buy or sell real estate 
|oru businesss opportunity of any kind, any- 


| where. 





Editorial Comment: There has 
not been as many replies as desired 
to the request for experience on rais- 
ing alfalfa with Johnson grass or 
Bermuda, with a view of the grass| 
keeping down crab grass so the al-| 
falfa may grow. It is just possible | 
that the Johnson grass was so nearly | 
killed out in the case reported, by | 
the previous two years of working} 
cotton like a garden, that there was | 
not enough Johnson grass to keep | 
the crab grass under control. No one 
who did not have the full information | 
on the case, as Mr. Stigler must have, 
could say whether there was enough 
Johnson grass growing to keep down 
the crab grass enough for the condi- 
tions to be the most favorable for | 
the alfalfa on that type of land. Gen-| 
tlemen, let us have just as many | 
facts as possible on this question. | 
We want to see alfalfa grown just! 


B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate, Chadbourn, N. C. 


FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, ,30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 





























Eight horse power International Gasoline 
Engine for sale. Stationary, water tank cooler, 
complete, good as new. Cut price $350.00. B. 
H. Harnly, , Chadbourn, N.C. 





Bs argains inan AV ery, Rockisland, Chattanoo- 
ga Disc plows, Railway horse powers, Shredder, 
Buff Orpington chickens, Angora goats, York- 


| shire and Essex pigs. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 


Springs, N. C. 





GAS AND 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


~~ The truly scientific powers. Let us PROVE their superiority to you 
before you buy. Both quality and price right. The 


MOST RELIABLE AND ECONOMICAL POWERS ON EARTH 


21 years’ experience in them. You are SURE OF YOUR SERVICE always, 
Don't buy until youinvestigate the Foos. Write for Book No. 3l, 


and let us give you ‘. 
convincing proots. FOOS GAS ENGINE CO., Springfield, 0, 











IRON FRAME 
SHINGLE MILL 








In every line, 


WOODRUFF MACHINERY 


isina class by itself, embodying every impr ovement 
known i in mechanics ‘which makes one machine supe- 
rior to another in durability, convenience, economy 
and speed of operation. 
Write us for prices on the Best Machine ry on earth. 
Don’t consider any other makes until you investigate ours. 


SAW MILLS, SHINGLE MILLS, LATH MILLS, 
DRAG SAWS, HAY PRESSES, STALK CUTTERS. 


WOODRUFF HARDWARE & MANUFACTURING CO., Winder, Ga. 























LAT MULL SHINGLE MUL SAW WILL 





LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES 


THE OLD RELIABLE, IN USE 25 YEARS. 
HORSE-POWER AND BELT-POWER 


Our Various Styles Meet all Demands. 
SELF-FEED WOODORSTEELPITMAN 
Quality gives best results. Send for catalog. 
KANSAS CITY HAY-PRESS CO., 

112 Mill Street, - - - - - Kansas City, Mo- 




















Our 
Canners 
Excel in 
Every 
Point of 
Real 
Value. 








peace a aot 


Using the ‘mproved Raney Canning Outfits. 


No rural home can afford to be without one of Our Canners. The work is pleasant and 
easy. and we tell you how to put up the finest class of canned goods in the world. You can 
use themin your home or sell them on the market for the highest prices. 

We sell all sizes, prices from $5.00 up. Also cans, labels and everything used in the can- 


ning business. Send for our catalog g and learn all particulars. 
The Raney Canner Company, -:- Chapel Hill, N. C. 














THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 








ne a 
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trouble is in the craw, but that the 
Where to Buy Poul-||| # THE POULTRY YARD. w@ || condition of the bowels is such that 


try and Eggs. 











Reduced from $1. 50 to $1 a Setting 


Until July 1st will ship Barred Rock, 
White Leghorn and Pekin Duck Eggs for “th. 00 
setting. Pure bred stock. 

ACME POULTRY FARM, RAEFORD, N. C. 





an S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
az horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, =" Brahmas 
and C. I. Games 

Large Pekin “Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send ‘for folder, it’s free. 


“NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R.F.D. 7, Box 46, : Charlotte, N. C. 








Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - = 25¢ each 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs . - $1.00 per 15 


Milk White Guinea Eggs  - $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs - - - $1.00 per 15 

Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 


ders promptly. 
JNO. C. FOWKE, Baldock, S. C. 


QAK HILL POULTRY FARM {5 20. pisce 
ard bred S.C, R. I. Red Eggs. No better 
in Carolina. Single setting $1.25, two for $2.00. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
N. A. HARTSFIELD, Prop., Wyatt, N. C. 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. 


Bred exclusively for 5 years. Thoroughly up to 
the standard. Satisfaction guaranteed, Fer- 
tile eggs $1.00 per 15; $3.00 per 50. Weaned chicks 
35 cts,; frying size 50 cts. 


N. B. Crudup, Jeffress, Va., Route 1. 
T° make room for youngters I will sell year- 


ling breed of Buff Rocks and White Wyan- 
dottes cocks, $2.50 and $3.00; Hens, $1.50 and $2. 


E. P. SCHOLTZ, 20 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C 
15 Varieties Purebred Poultry. :-- 


Eggs $1 per setting. Catalogue free. 
J. T. YODER, Route 1. Hickory, N. C. 


Summer and Fall 


e 
Prices. 

R. C. Rhode Island Red Eggs, 85c¢ per 
15. S.C. White Leghorn Eggs, 65c. per 
15. 

Best strains. 

















Book- 
let of valuable information with each 


Fair treatment. 


order. 


MRS. J. C. DEATON, 
LANDIS, N. C. 











And tron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


Cooper Bros. 
Raleigh, - - - - N.C. 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 


CLOSING OUT 


My entire Pack of trained Dogs, bred 
Bitches, young Dogs and Paps. All 
well bred. and will go at half their real 
value. Write quick and get choice. 


ERVIN SNIDER, - - Shelbyville, Ky., - - Route 4. 























Exceptionally Liberal 
CASH OFFER 


Right now to a few men and women who 
speak first. A live representative is want- 
ed in every county in our territory to help 
us push the circulation of The Progressive 
Farmer up to 100,000. 

If you want to know about it, write us. 





The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 














Poultry Questions Answered 


By Uncle Jo. 


Will Hens Lay in Confinement? 


Messrs. Editors: I have 65 hens 
and they scratched up my peanuts 
and ate my soja beans so I had to 
keep them shut up. Since 


confined they have been _ steadily 


being | 


falling off in the number of eggs. | 


Will they finally stop laying? 
young farmer and would appreciate 
any advice. I like your paper. 
MILES A. HUGHES. 
Bertie Co., N. C. 


Am a) 


ing. Some are laying, and some with 
young chickens; some roost in the 
house and some out of doors. I 
would be glad for some one to give 
me a permanent cure for them. 
ROBT. D. MOSS. 
Baldwin, Ga. 
I think if you get after the party 
who carries the chicken feed pan 





|}at your house you will have a per- 


| manent cure for your hens. 


Its a well known fact that hens | 


in confinement will lay more eggs 
than those on free range, but to 
produce this result they should be 
put in an enclesure sometime be- 
fore they commence laying, and 


While 
you do not state what you are feed- 
ing, or how much, yet the fact of 
their being well one day and dying 
the next would all point to apoplexy 
(a disease which suddenly deprives 


| of sense and motion), cause overfat. 


must be fed a varied ration and one| 


conforming as nearly to outside con- 
ditions as possible. Spring is the 
natural laying season of the hen, be- 
cause she can get everything need- 
ed for her minature egg factory, 
bugs, green stuff, weeds and grass 


seed. Give your chickens these con- | 
ditions and you will not complain of | 


shortage of eggs. They will lay a 
few on just a grain ration, while in 
confinement, but the fertility will be 
bad and the chicks puny. If you 
have grass in your enclosure, then 
would advise the feeding of some 
meat scraps and oyster shell. 


& 
Little Turkeys’ Toes Turn Up. 


Messrs. Editors: I read your poul- 
iry department, but fail to see a 
remedy for my little turkeys. They 
are one week old, some of their toes 
are turned up and they walk as if 
their feet were sore. They are in a 
half acre lot with some grass in it, 
and have a shelter to stay under 
nights and rainy days, but go out 
early morning. Their feed is hom- 
iny, boiled eggs and bread _ three 
times daily. My gobbler and hens 
are no kin. I had some trouble last 
year with my little turkeys and lost 
them after a while. If any remedy 
for this trouble please publish it. 

MRS. W. L. HODGES. 

Beaufort Co., N. C. 


Knowledge of the diseases or 
troubles with young turkeys is not 
one of my strong points, since I have 
discontinued the breeding of our 
National birds. Turkeys with sore 
feet and turned up toes usually con- 
tract this trouble from dampness. A 
turkey coop or shelter should always 
have a wooden floor and be kept per- 
fectly dry and clean. Dampness is 
death to very young turkeys. See 
that they have a plentiful supply of 
sharp find sand for grit, and if the 
grain is tough, feed some lettuce, 
onion and beet tops. Clabbered milk 
with most whey extracted is excel- 
lent. Would bathe the feet and legs 
of the affected parts with witch ha- 
zel about twice a day; would also 
keep the mother hen confined. only 
allowing the poults to run out. As 
soon as possible would feed them 
on cracked corn. oats, wheat, cane 
and millet seed. If any of our read- 
ers can do so, we would be glad if 
they would give Mrs. Hodges more 
specific advice as to the best treat- 
ment for her turkeys. 


3 
Chickens Well One Day, Dead the 
Next. 
Messrs. Editors: Will some one 
give me a remedy for my chickens? 


They seem well one day and laying, 
some sick and some dead next morn- 





It’s almost as quick and fatal as the 
dreaded cholera. There is really no 
remedy for an affected fowl, but the 
preventative is to cut down feed and 
thereby lessen the danger. A very 
few cases have been cured by open- 
ing the large vein under the chick- 
en’s wing and pouring cold water on 
the head. 





The Dose of Nux Vomica. 


Messrs. Editors: That was too 
large and important omission I made 
in my article recently, in giving di- 
rections for feeding chickens nux 
vomica to kill hawks, page 14, May 
2 issue. The dose should be a half 
teaspoonful a day for each 100 
chicks. JAS. O. BURNS. 





Diarrhoea Among the Chicks. 


Messrs. Editors: My young chicks 
are always affected with diarrhoea 
after they are two weeks old, accom- 
panied by stuffed craw. 

W. B. ROBERTSON. 





Editorial Answer: Diarrhoea may 
1esult from any one of many things. 
if the breeding stock has not been in 
good health, it may show up as weak- 
ness in the chicks that are hatched. 
The most important thing and the 
one most likely to go wrong about a 
young animal or a young bird seems 
to be its bowels; and if they can be 
kept in good condition, the young 
thing’s fight for life and development 
is more than half made. It is sup-. 
posed that exposing eggs to extremes 
of temperature will cause them to 
hatch chicks inclined to bowel trou- 
ble. Anything that weakens their sys- 
tem after they are hatched may give 
chicks bowel trouble and diarrhoea. 
It may come from crowding them to- 
gether or chilling them after they 
are hatched, as it might come from 
chilling the eggs before they are 
hatched. Diarrhoea may come from 
unsanitary conditions of food or 
water. Hither the food or the water 
may be made insanitary by coming 
in contact with something that is un- 
clean. Diarrhoea denotes some irri- 
tation of the digestive system. When 
taken early, diarrhoea is often check- 
ed by reducing the amount of green 
and animal feed and feeding mostly 
dry feed, withholding moist mashes. 

If the foregoing does not suggest 
a possible remedy, try half a tea- 
spoonful of sweet (olive) oil as a 
laxative to carry off any irritating 
matter that may be in the intestine. 
If the disease is severe, give three or 
four drops of laudanum to _ each 
chick. The craw of a chick will be- 
come stuffed if the bowels are un- 
able to perform the function of di- 
gesting food, so that the stuffed craw 
very frequently accompanies. diar- 
rhoea. A stuffed craw does not ordi- 
narily indicate that the _ original 


food does not pass into them from 
the craw. 





Do Leghorns Sit?—Eggs Wanted. 
Messrs. Editors: Will you please 
tell me if a full-blood Brown Leg- 
horn hen will sit, and how old will 
they be before they want to sit. 
Where can I find black Leghorn eggs 
for sitting? MRS. G. 


Editorial Answer: The Leghorn 
family belong to the class of chick- 
eng known as non-sitters; but occa- 
sionally a Leghorn hep will sit. One 
that shows this tendency is inclined 
to show it more strongly when she 
gets older and fatter. It is not 
known who has Black Leghorn eggs 
tor sale. Doubtless others would 
like to purchase them if it was 
known where they could be bought. 
Advertising would make it known 
very quickly. Many are selling eggs 
for food prices who could be getting 
much better prices for the eggs if 
the breeders only had confidence in 
themselves as advertisers. If one 
Gag only a few birds advertising can 
be done in a small way at first and 
increased as business and experience 
are gained. It is easier to make 
money by advertising judiciously, if 
one hag good stock, than it is to 
make money by raising mere food. 





















| 
Gibbes 
SWING SAW 


3 Drop Supporters 
Smooth running 
Accurate cutting 
Thoroughly braced 
Cast iron and steel combined. 
Finest habbitting 
Write for prices and particulars, 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY ‘ 
Sellers of <A 
“Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,”—All kinds 
= Box 1230, Cou LUMBIA, S.C, 
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Garden 


By Mrs. C. S. Everts, Ridgeland, 


Last summer we filled an unused 
rainwater barrel one-third full of 
fresh stable manure and added wa- 
ter until filled, to use as a special 
fertilizer on the garden. 


at 


In a recent issue we mentioned 
raising cabbage from seed planted in 
the garden about June ist. When 
we discovered that the cabbage 
worms had badly injured the young 
plants, after dusting them well with 
ushes to kill the worms, we watered 
the plants two or three times with 
the manure water and were well ré 
yaid for the little trouble. Some 
very large tomatoes, peppers, and 
beets were urged on to a more rapid 
growth by using it. As a hurry up 
fertilizer it is unequaled, and if made 
by the barrel, so as to have it when 
needed, is little trouble. The barrel 
may pe refilled with water half a 





Remedy for Potato Bugs. 
K DEPARTMENT. Messrs. Editors: A _ strong tea | 
made by boiling cedar . leaves and | 
Notes. small twigs is a sure remedy for po- | 
tato bugs. One application will suf-| 
fice unless bugs are very numerous. | 


Miss. 

dozen times. We emptied and re- 
plenished the manure only ence dur- 
ing the season, and used of it until 
December. We have started it again 
for special uses this season. 


ot 


We apply from half a pint to a 
pint, according to size or age of 
plant. The only precaution is to} 
apply immediately after a rain, or to 
water the plant until the ground is 
moist before applying manure water, 
else it will burn the tender rootlets 
before they take it up. Unless ap- 
plied immediately after a rain, it 
should be done late in the evening. 
Frequently some parts of the garden 


do not do so well as others. One or 
two applications of the liquid fer- 
tilizer “will correct this. It is not) 


nearly so much trouble to prepare | 
or apply as it seems, and it well re- 
pays the necessary effort. 








Buckwheat and Rye for Chickens. 





Messrs. Editors: Your valuable 
paper comes to my home regularly, 
and I think it should be in every 


farmer’s home. Your paper has 
been a great benefit to me. Especial- 


ly so have been the articles on poul- 
try and gardening. It has caused me 
to attend to what might have gone 
undone had I not read your paper. 
We planted rye for calves last fall, 
and I find it extra good. We also 
planted some fall beets, and find they 
stand the cold all 
much better and sweeter than when 
planted in spring. We planted them 


the first of November, but think they | 


would do better planted the middle 
of October. Would you advise me 
to plant Japanese buckwheat in July 
or August as fall feed for chickens? 
MRS. M. E. GRIFFIN. 
Gloster, Miss. 


Editorial Answer: We are always 
glad to hear from the ladies. The 
men are frequently so taken up with 
cotton wholly or with the main en- 
terprises of the farm, that they fre- 
quently neglect to tell us what other 
kind of reading they are interested 
in. The ladies inform us, and on the 
whole, these other things are about 
as important as the bigger things 
that the men think most about. Ex- 
perience also indicates that on such 
matters women are more easily influ- 
enced to improve their methods of 
doing work than the men are. If 
the women tell us what helps them, 
We are better able to make a paper 
to suit their needs. That is what is 
wanted—-guidance from our readers. 
There are too many of them for us to 
know them all, and unless they tell 
us what they want us to do, or not 
to do, we may not meet their wishes. 
Suggestions from 
ticularly desired for another reason. 


for the reason that they are the | 
home-makers and because the home| 


is the foundation of civilization. 
& 


Rye will be found fine fall and | ¢ 
winter pasture for all kinds of stock | | methods 
Poultry needs some | 


and for poultry. 
succulent feed in winter to keep their 
bowels in good condition, to make 
them lay and to maintain thrift in| 
the flock. A small patch of rye sown | 


in the fall will give good green feed | 
all winter, and no winter will kill it. | 
The planting of buckwheat, as sug-| 
gested for chickens is a good idea; | 
but there is no need of using it only | 
fall feed. 


for 


right and are} 


women are par-|the same effect. 





stored away with the idea of throw-| 
ing down the straw for the chickens | 
to pick out the grain during the win- | 
ter. It is considered a good egg} 
food. The Japanese variety does not | 
need quite such heavy seeding as the | 
common variety, on account of its 
branching qualities. The kernels are 
larger. Those who keep bees will 
also like buckwheat because the blos- 
soms furnish so much honey-making 
material; but the honey is rather 
dark and:strong. Some do not like 
it, while others consider that honey 
made from buckwheat blossoms has 
a delicious flavor. Plowing under 
buckwheat improves the soil greatly. 





Why Doesn’t Some One Raise and} 
Advertise Sweet Potato Slips? 





Messrs. Editors: We have yours 
of the 18th, and note what you say | 
in regard to advertising, and asking | 
if we have any potato slips to offer. | 


had to turn down orders for several | 
millions. Do you know any one! 
through this section of the country | 


ing these for sale? 
N. L. WILLET SEED CO. 
Augusta, Ga. - 





Dry Ashes for Cabbage and Cut- 
Worms. 


Messrs. Editors: 
the cut-worm from cutting vegeta- 
bles, ete. 
perience in farming I can recommend 
this: Take one handful of wood 
ashes to each hill of corn and no 
cut-worm will bother. One-fourth of 
same applied to each cabbage plant 
| will prevent their work. A very light 
|coat applied to onion bed will have 
Even weak ashes 





| will do the work. 
JAMES I. RIGGAN. 





| The ordinary farmer need not try 
| to do all the things that the dairy 
| specialist should, but the ordinary 
farmer should adopt such improved 
as are practical for one in 
his circumstances. 


| 
I see various 
ones asking for remedies to prevent | 


It can be cut and | 
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broom will 


Js W. 
3aldwyn, Miss. 


that tell in a few 


something well. 


Carrying 


and another 
ja hay tedder and lo: 
jing 
land am now 


We have sold entirely out, and have! _ | 


anywhere near here that is advertis- | 


From twenty years of ex- | 
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Farmer's 


Messrs. 


fords me more 
its teachings, 
two-horse 
and 
one-horse 


reaper 
two 


der, grain drill, disc plow, mower, 
and rake. I use a corn harvester, 


year 
thoroughbred 


Prez. 


ly inspiring and [ will order his 
“Practical Farming.”’ 
ALEX. D. HUDSON. 
Newberry Co., S. C. 


YARBR(¢ 


| 

Editorial Comment: 
more little articles like that, articles | 
words how 


Out db 
Teachings. 
Editors: 
farm papers, 
/monthlies come to my desk, none af- 
pleasure 
Progressive Farmer. 
out 
season a 


two dailies 


binder. 
cultivators, a 


hope to have both 
hogs 


adding sheep. 
Massey’s articles 


do very well to| 
unless you have 
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Mr. Procrastinator, 
other 
ting a_ start 
You cannot afford 
take the pride in 
takes in 


owns them. 


year pass without at least get- 
in well-bred poultry. 


well-bred birds when he 
The pride one takes in 

what he is growing very largely de- 

termines his success with it. 


do not let an-| 


it. You do not 
scrubs that one 


Wheels 


turn easily—loads 

seem lighter and 
teams work with less 
effort when axles are 


Best lubricant for the purpose 
ever used. Powdered Mica 
in the grease forms a glass- 
like coating on axle which 
practically destroys fric- 
tion. Ask thedealer and 
don’t be without Mica 
Axle Grease for a day. 
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Do You Ship Peaches? 


If so write for Catalogue and Price List of 


South Side M’fg Co., :: Petersburg, Va. 








you tre vn $20.00 to $40.00 o 





Pony Vehicles and Wagons, 
$7.49 as an advertisement. 


Every Golden Eagle Vehicle is 
GUARANTEED 





W ho is alert to his own interest buys direct from the factory who 
ells the best goods at the est prices operate the only 
Bar ey factory in ae South ing direct to the user, and can save 
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We sell a genuine $12.50 Harne ‘ss for 














satisfaction, and 
{ W rite pods for our Be autiful 86 I 
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is covered by our binding guarantee. 
‘atalos It shows actual 
aphs ana complete de- 
iptions and much valuable in- 
form: ation tuevery Buggy user. 









GOLDEN EAGLE 
BUGGY CO. 


159 bagewood Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Station 6 





The “LUMMUS” 


THE BUGGY BUYER = 
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COTTON GINNING OUTFIT 


Including Air Blast System 


Write for descriptive 


matter and prices. 


Important 1908 Improvements 


Requiring less power, greater efficiency. 


F. H. LUMMUS SONS CO. 





Columbus, Ga. 








Manufac 


Write today for Free Illustrated Literature. 





MODERN CANNER COMPANY 


turers of 


The Famous Commercial Home Canners, 
For Farmers, Fruit Growers and Truck Raisers. 
BRIDGEPORT, Alabama. 
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Who Shall Price the Cotton? 


Messrs. Editors: As a reader of 
agricultural papers, I will say you 
have gone on and told us how to cul- 
tivate and plant our crops and what 
kind of seed to plant and all that 
kind of thing; but you did not tell 
us how to work these bears and 
wolves and panthers out of our cot- 
ton. They devour thousands and| 
millions of dollars of our cotton 
crops yearly. They are worse than 
the boll weevil. It was stated in 
your paper some _ weeks ago, that} 
when one bale of cotton was manu- 
factured into different kinds of cloth 
it brought $3,500. If this be true, 
and I think it is, who is getting the | 
big money out of the cotton crop? 
It must be the manufacturers and 
bears. You can see clearly they are 
getting rich off of our honest labor, 
the labor of us who made it by the 
sweat of our brows. Who is it needs 
this big surplus in cotton? It is the 
producer—that is, the women and} 
children and men, who first make it | 
by the sweat of their brow. We are} 
going on year after year making the | 
rich richer and letting them set the 
prices and control our cotton. If 
we are going to let them control it 
this way, we had better stop raising 


°° 
Advertising News Notes. } 
Interest in Squabs.—The purpose|cost you a penny for a postal or a 
of a little booklet issued by the Suc-|‘*Wo-cent stamp to write for this cat- 

‘ -|alogue, and if y n ye 

cess Pigeon and Poultry Pens of ul eu and if you do not » ant to 
\ 7 ¢ rae: : buy from this company after you 
Florence, 8S. C., is to create an in have received their catalogue, you 


terest in squab-raising and it is well 


calculated to fulfill its purpose. 
Send a stamp for it to Ernest 


J. Mack, proprietor; 
you. The name of 
“*Squab Truths.”’ 

* *e * 


it will interest 
the booklet is 


Heating 
Troning day 
with a big 
fireplace to 


the: Smoothing 
in the hot 
fire going in stove 
keep the irons hot, 
something to be dreaded by 

average housewife. One of our 
vertisers, Mr. L. Medlin, Monroe, N. 


or 
is 
the 


C., tells of a better way. It is to 
heat the irons on a neat smoothing 
iron heater which you can set in- 


doors or out. A few chips or corn- 
cobs or coal will keep the irons hot 
without heating up the whole 
township around you. If you want 
to try one of these heaters your 
next ironing day, or if you want the 
agency for your county, read Mr. 


iledlin’s advertisement and drop 
him a postal today. 
* * & 


Before You Buy Your New Buggy 


write to the Ohio Carriage Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, for their new 


1908 192-page 
Catalogue. 
A good 


Vehicle and Harness 


buyer always looks the 








| to keep the speculators and mill men 
|from getting more than their share 
| of profit out of the cotton crop is not 





Iron.— | 
summertime, | 


| 


ad- | 














cotton at present prices. The farm- 
er produces the wealth of this world; 
and then takes nothing and a half 
for what he does, and feeds all the 
rest out of it. 

WM. QUINN, SR. 


Kditorial Answer: The best way 


to raise more than is really demand- 
ed by the needs of the world. Rais- 
ing the home supplies, even to a sur- 
plus, is the safe thing to do and it is 
also best for the land. Till the farm- 
ers take care of themselves by a wise 
diversification of crops, the specula- 
tors and mill men will not take care 
of them. However good plans may 
be formulated by organizations of 
farmers, their fight in open market 
against speculators must be an un. 
even one because the number of far- 
mers is so large and the needs of 
some of them are too pressing for 
them to act as a unit. The smaller 
the number of fighters in an indus- 
trial army, the better is the chance 
for unity of action. Certainly if the 
buyer of cotton cannot depend on the 


can place your order anywhere you 
please and wherever, in your opin- 
ion, yeu will get the best value for 
your money, but be fair to yourself 
and post yourself fully on all prices 
before you do buy. 


Address the Ohio Carriage Mfg. 


Co., H. C. Phelps, Pres., Station 
672, Columbus, Ohio. 
* * * 

Gasoline Engine as Farm Power. 


—A user of a Foos Engine says: “I 
took it on their guarantee and have 
iound it to be all that they claimed 
for it. I have made one of the most 
successful seasons I ever made with 
a threshing machine. It gives the 
most regular speed of any power I 
nave ever seen used, and  conse- 
quently does the cleanest and most 
satisfactory work as well as'- the 
cheapest. When machine stops, all 
expense stops. When you want to 
start, two or three minutes is ample 
time; no waiting to get up steam. 
No waiting for wood or water, nor 
low steam, but regular speed and 


clean work, with satisfied customers. 
Seventy-five cents worth of gasoline 
will thresh 300 bushels of wheat.’’ 
The picture shown here represents 
the mammoth plant where the Foos 
built. 


engines are The Foos costs 





market over, thoroughly posts him- 
self on the different qualities of 
goods that are on the market before 
he makes up his mind. 

It can do no harm and will only 


little 
gines. 


or no more than inferior en- 
We advise our readers to get 
their catalog, free if you mention 
this paper. Address Foos Gas En- 
gine Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


need of the grower to make him sell, 
the buyer cannot force a sale at low 
prices. 





What We Need 


Messrs. Editors: I wish to discuss 
what we need and must have and 
what we do not need and must do 
away with, and how to proceed to 
get what we want. We need better 
immigration and more of it, to give 
us a better class of labor. We need 
and must have better protection for 
birds—not only for a few months 
during the year, but for the entire 
twelvemonth; and not only for one 
year, but for years and years’ to 
come. Where we have only one use- 
ful bird, we need thousands; and 
must have them or go down for lack 
of them. What we do not need and 


and Don’t Need. 


must do away with is ninety-nine 
dogs out of every hundred, as one 


dog out of every hundred we now 
have would be sufficient. And where 
we have thousands of ticks, we do 
not need one; therefore they must be 


done away with. 
What we want and demand is 
strict and effective bird protection, 


dog taxation, and tick extermination; 
and, without these, we never will 
prosper, advance, build up, improve, 
and induce good immigration and 
have the immigrants remain with us 
to give us a better-class of labor. 

JOHN SCHMIDT. 





Not every wild bird hatched reach- 
es maturity, and the poultry raise 
should not. get discouraged because 
a reasonable number of his charges 
die. Supply sanitary conditions and 
suitable food in reasonable amounts, 
and then be satisfied with the re- 
sults. But do not get so much satis- 
fied that a sharp lookout is not kept 
for anything that may be detrimental 
to the flock. 





I will not steal a victory.—Alex- 
ander the Great. 


THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, June 6, 1908, 
1154 to 1134 
to 10 


Cotton, bast grades 
Off grades 





6 





NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


The prices are strictly wholesale 


not job 
lots) and represents prices obtaine 














on ac- 
tual sales: 
Fancy Bu4to 3% 
SUFIGUY DEIMG: Ww nscnecscacune 8 to 3% 
Prime 234 3 
Machine picked................ B4to 3% 
Bunch Dew ann 
Spanish peanuts_-._...._.. ..-.- 95 to 
CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 


FARM SUPPLIES. 









































D. 8. C. R. Sides, packed___ 734 
D.S. Bellies, packed.._..._...__.__. 7% 
D. 8. Butts 534 
Butter—Creamery--_.._........-...- 81 
Hams—Choice,as tosizeand brand 13% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces ~.._..-..-..... 94 
Pearl meal $1 70 
Meal, Common 1 65 
Hay—Timothy 1 10 
Grain—Corn, white — 93 
Corn, mixed.__..._. 92 
Oats—Clipped white_.._._._-__- 70 
Mixed 68 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel-__ 85 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds -_____ $1 60 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds ____ 1 60 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds ______ 1 10 
Middlings, per 100 pounds__ 1 60 
Hulls, per 100 pounds. 65 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel .. 45 
Cotton Ties—Pieced _________. --_-__ 80 
Rebundled 80 
New ties $1 13 
Bagging—2 pounds 1034 
Flour—S pring wheat patent ______ $5 50 to 6 75 
Patent 5 00 to 6 25 
Straight 4 60 to 5 25 
Choice 4 00 to4 25 








WANTED ! 


A Hustling Representative in every county to 
sell **HOOD’S CELEBRATED NURSERY 
STOCK.’’ Liberal proposition; weekly cash 
advances; outfit free. Students make big 


money during vacation representing us. 
Write immediately for full particulars. 


W. T, HOOD & CO., Dept. B., 
Old Dominion Nurseries, RICHMOND, VA. 











THE RALEIGH SAVINGS BANK, 


JOHN T. PULLEN, President. CHARLES ROOT, Cashier. 
$ 75,000.00 


700,000.00 
4 per cent interest paid on deposits 


Write for further information. 


Capital and Surplus,- - - - 
Deposits, - - - - - = 














—— A 


COW PEA THRESHER 


| AT LAST 








A machine that will thresh the 


Southern Cow Pea from the 


mown vines—any variety, also 
soy beans, field beans, and the 
Canada field peas in a fast satis- 
factory way, not breaking over 1 


Catalogue FREE. 


to 2 per cent. 


KOGER 


Pea and Bean Thresher Com’y., 
MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE. 


te Write today for free catalogue 
and mention The Progressive farmer. 
































Soja Beans 


For sale at $1.50 per bushel. 


Try a few bushels to plant for 
forage or beans in the place of 
Cowpeas. You will be pleased. 
Write quick beforethey areallsold. 


SELMA BRICK CO., Selma, N. C. 
FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Fruits, Potatoes, Cabbage, Peas 
and everything in this line to, Write them 
today. They are 

Hewitt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, 





; BALTIMORE, Md. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day 
climate, markets, 
facilities, and 





soil, 
transportation 
all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN. LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser. the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 


trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
indies, South America, the Panama and the 
Orient. 


The South contributed nearly 700 millions ‘f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
part of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
facturer, and busi man lied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 


















































